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Selected Feature Article 


Barriers to Communication 


Employees at the management level discuss the primary barriers existing today 
that prevent effective communication from taking place within a company 


T IS PRETTY MUCH taken for granted that 

communication is essential to sound personnel ad- 
ministration. But as the understanding of communica- 
tion increases, the degree of satisfaction with communi- 
cation decreases. More and more, management be- 
comes aware of barriers to communication. And more 
and more, it seeks ways to overcome them. 

What are the barriers? Well, words themselves may 
be barriers to communication. Words, of course, are 
merely symbols or substitutes for things or ideas. 
Too soon, however, especially in the realm of ideas, 
the word itself becomes separated from what it repre- 
sents. Too often, homage is paid the word, with little 
thought given to the concept it stands for. 

An example might be the opening statement of this 
article: “It is pretty much taken for granted that 
communication is essential to sound personnel ad- 
ministration.” Many times, this amounts to an anes- 
thetizing cliche—and very little else—to which most 
managers will nod their heads. 

But, what does it really mean? The key terms are 
“personnel administration” and “communication.” 
Personnel administration, it is generally agreed, is a 
process designed to enable each individual to make 
his maximum contribution to the enterprise as well 
as gain maximum satisfaction from his work experi- 
ence. Communication is the interchange of informa- 
tion and ideas among all individuals in the enterprise. 
It provides an opportunity for each person to know 
what is going on, to contribute his ideas, to have a say 
ia all matters that affect him. Thus it is one of the 
means of assuring that the individual gains satisfac- 
tion from his work. For the desire to communicate, 
to have a say in matters affecting him, is one of the 
basic desires of every employee. 

Communication, in this sense, obviously connotes 
far more than just letters, bulletin board notices, 
magazines, suggestion systems, grievance procedures 
or other means of communication. It is a continuing 
process that can’t be compartmentalized or reduced 
to one or more communication programs. For the goal 
of communication is complete understanding. And 
this requires a never ending process of listening and 
telling—of consultation between the employee and his 
supervisor. For this goal to be achieved, communica- 
tion must be constant, indeed habitual and automatic. 


Actually, it is in terms of this concept of communi- 
cation that many companies are dissatisfied with what 
they now call their “communication program.” It is 
in terms of this concept that the question, “Is anybody 
listening?” is raised. For the company may publish 
beautiful employee magazines, write glowing letters 
to employees, have neon bulletin boards—and yet 
find communication just isn’t taking place. 

Why? What are the barriers to communication within 
a company? It is a large problem toward which much 
research has been and still is directed. Chances are 
that the problems of space travel will be solved long 
before this problem of human relations. But on the 
assumption that people who engage in communica- 
tion may have some insights, Taz CoNFERENCE Boarp 
over a period of time has asked this question of more 
than 750 employees (representing over 500 compa- 
nies) whose general level of responsibility places them 
in the management category. 

The barriers cited by these management representa- 
tives can be categorized into three major groups: 


e Barriers arising from the fact that individuals 
are involved in communication—and individuals 
differ. These might be called pre-existing barriers 
to communication, which a company inherits be- 
cause they are common to society. 


e Barriers arising from the company’s “climate,” 
or atmosphere, which tend to stultify communica- 
tion. 


e Barriers that are largely mechanical in the sense 
that they stem from lack of proper facilities or 
means of communication. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


“People differ,” “personalities differ,” “they come 
from different backgrounds,” “have preconceived 
opinions or prejudices,” “listen with a selective ear”— 
these are items often cited as barriers to communica- 
tion. These shorthand terms are another way of say- 
ing that words and actions have different meanings to 
different people. The fact that the different people 
come from different backgrounds—geographic, eco- 
nomic, social, educational and occupational—may 
mean that each puts a different interpretation on what 
he sees or hears. They may even use a different vocab- 


(Courtesy, National Industrial Conference Board 
Management Record, January, 1958.) 
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ulary. This is apparent in magazine articles today 
that attempt to explain the lexicon of the teenager 
to the bewildered parents. It is apparent in the exist- 
ence of such labels as “Madison Avenue jargon,” the 
“language of Wall Street,” “shop talk,” “political 
double talk,” etc. 

Also encompassed in this barrier is the fact that 
individual interests vary: “What is important to one 
man may not be important to another.” So, because 
of individual interests, or group interests, individuals 
place different interpretations on words. Epitomizing 
this is an anecdote being heard more frequently 
these days: a man explains that “a recession is when 
my neighbor is laid off; a depression is when I am 


laid off.” 
CORPORATE CLIMATE 


The barriers arising from the fact that people are 
different are inherited by a company. To a certain 
extent, they contribute and magnify another set of 
barriers to communication that exists within the com- 
pany. For example, those discussing the problem 
frequently cite the “caste system” within the com- 
pany as a barrier; various hierarchies either find it 
difficult or don’t want to communicate with each 
other. Each has its own set of problems and, presuma- 
bly, the status-factor impinges upon their ability to 
exchange thoughts. This is evident when the man 
from the ranks moves up and becomes foreman; when 
the junior executive finally makes the executive din- 
ing room. 

Communication may become stratified within the 
organization level. Undoubtedly, this type of barrier 
has its roots partly in the individual differences already 
cited. 

But there is a whole set of barriers, which the man- 
agement representatives cite, that are somewhat in- 
digenous to the company itself. 


The Top Man 


One of the major barriers that management people 
often point to is the “boss,” the top man in the com- 
pany. How is he a barrier? He may be unwilling to 
communicate. He may feel that he supplies the ideas 
and they are not subject to question. He may afford 
no means of communication to those he supervises. 
Or, more correctly, he only practices one-way com- 
munication, which is not really communication but 
order giving. 

Or, he may not understand the need for communica- 
tion. To him communication may denote idle chit- 
chat; meetings that are a waste of time; listening to 
the thoughts of people he believes are not qualified 
by position or function to have thoughts. Regardless 
of the reason, his very lack of communication in itself 
becomes a message that is pervasive throughout the 
company. 


Lack of Policy 


However, even if the top man is willing and does 
practice good communication, his example alone does 
not suffice to bring about constant listening and tel]. 
ing at all levels in the organization. Top management’s 
belief in the desirability of communication must be 
spread throughout the organization in the form of a 
written statement of policy. Lack of such a Policy 
statement is cited by many of the management men 
who were interviewed as another barrier to communi- 
cation. For without this company commitment, com- 
munication may be sporadic, may be turned on or off 
depending upon the situation. Communication, or 
lack of it, may be by whim of the individual super. 
visor rather than an experience that is company-wide, 
Lack of company policy may be interpreted by some 
supervisors as a lack of desire on the part of the com- 
pany to foster communication. In short, lack of a 
positive statement is interpreted as a negative at- 
titude. 


Fears 

There are several fears that stunt communication, 
according to those close to the problem. Fear of mis- 
interpretation, for example, is a barrier often cited. 
“If we tell them we had a good year, they'll think we 
are in a better position to grant a raise.” “If I ask the 
boss about chances for promotion, he’ll think I am 
dissatisfied here.” There are many examples that show 
communication is blocked because the teller fears that 
the listener may misinterpret his message. 

Fear of distortion, whether by the individual, by the 
grapevine, or by the union, is also cited as a barrier. 


The speaker may say, “Your work can be improved.” | 


The individual listener may hear, “Your work is no 
good.” A remark in the upper levels of the company 
concerning a batch of rush orders may emerge in the 
lower levels as a cancellation of vacations. Manage- 
ment may request suggestions on possible improve- 
ments, even express a_ willingness to pay for 
worthwhile suggestions. But a union may state man- 
agement’s proposal a little differently: “They'll take 
your suggestions, give you token payment, and end 
up displacing your buddy and maybe even you.” 

So rather than risk possible distortion, some don’t 
communicate. 

Fear of exposing a lack of knowledge or having too 
little to offer also is a barrier. So is fear of exposing 
oneself to criticism. For in these situations, there is 
a holdback. The employee, at any level, may deliber- 
ately withdraw, lest his suggestions be scoffed at or 
provoke a derisive look. Or if he is involved in finding 
a solution to an operating problem, he may hold back 
in discussing it. He may camouflage his answers s0 
that they won’t reflect badly on him. 

To a certain extent, these fears may be part of 
another fear very often mentioned as a barrier: fear 
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of reprisal. For much of the holdback is caused by 
the employee’s fear that a frank criticism, a voiced 

iévance, a nonconforming opinion may mark him 
for odious duties, may cost him a raise or promotion, 
or may even result in the loss of his job. Actually, 
ghat constitutes reprisal in the eyes of the employee 
may vary With his status and level in the organization. 
But rather than risk reprisal in any form, the vice- 
president or rank-and-file employee may limit his 
communication to areas or remarks that he believes 
are guaranteed not to offend the person who has some 
control over his welfare in the company. 

In discussing these barriers, the management repre- 
sentatives stressed fear of distortion, of misinterpreta- 
tion, of reprisal. However, they go on to emphasize 
that actual distortion, actual misinterpretation and 
actual reprisal, not just the fear of them, are even 
greater barriers to communication. 


Poor Supervision 


The poor supervisor, whether he is at a high or a 
low level, is another barrier to communication that 
many of the management men point to. The super- 
visor may act as a self-appointed censor and block 
information going down or up. He may not invite 
consultation with employees because he is insecure 
or jealous of his status. He may fail to listen or listen 
only with a closed mind. In a sense, the supervisor 
can have a dampening effect on communication in 
the same way as the top man in the organization. For 
to the group he supervises, he is top man. His unwill- 
ingness to communicate, his failure to understand the 
need for communication, while more limited in scope, 
still makes for dead spots in communication. 


Insincerity and Lack of Confidence 


Whether insincerity and lack of confidence result 
from the already mentioned barriers or are the root 
causes of these barriers is difficult to determine. But 
most of the management men interviewed agree that 
these two are major barriers of communication. Actu- 
ally they may be two sides of the same barrier. In- 
sincerity breeds lack of confidence and vice versa. 

By insincerity, those suggesting this as a -barrier 
imply the type of communication that is superficial. 
The supervisor may ask for an employee’s ‘opinion 
when he really doesn’t want or doesn’t care about the 
opinion. Employees’ views on the solution of a prob- 
lem may be solicited after the answer is already de- 
cided upon. In these and other cases the lack of 
sincerity becomes quite apparent to the employees. 
The resulting conviction that management is “putting 
. an act” effectively forestalls further communica- 

on. 
_ Those suggesting “lack of confidence” as a barrier 
imply that what is being communicated or who is 
communicating is distrusted. For a variety of reasons, 


one person just doesn’t believe the other. The listener 
suspects that the motive behind the communication is 
not in his best interest. The teller might say “I am 
considering recommending you for promotion for an- 
other job.” The listener may believe that he is being 
eased out, that he is being switched to a dead-end job. 
The company may say “We can’t afford a pay in- 
crease.” The employees reject this because they feel 
the company is more interested in higher profits. 

Essentially then, the barriers of insincerity and lack 
of confidence go back to the fact that people have 
different interests. To the extent that either party 
thinks the other is not genuinely concerned with his 
interest, communication suffers. 


MECHANICAL BARRIERS 


By comparison with the barriers to communication 
posed by individual differences and the corporate 
climate, the mechanical barriers are mere hurdles. 
For here, the management people discussing the prob- 
lem were not talking about attitudes or fears but were 
speaking about specific technical impediments in the 
way of communication within the company. 


Organization Structure 


The cooperators assessing this area of the problem 
label poor organization as a major obstacle to com- 
munication. For good organization requires the proper 
delineation and grouping of functions. It establishes 
proper relationships among functions. And it concerns 
the assignment of responsibility and authority for the 
functions. In short, organization is the basic deter- 
mination of “who and what”: Who does what job, 
who makes what decision, who tells what to whom. 

Organization necessarily sets out the chain of com- 
mand and reporting relationships within the company. 
This in turn marks the main channels of regular, sys- 
tematic communication. If the channels aren’t clear, 
if there are dead ends, blocked passages or bottlenecks, 
communication is chaotic or nonexistent. 

Those who point this out are, in effect, saying that 
violation of the principles of sound organization neces- 
sarily hinders communication. As examples, consider 
unity of command, span of control, and levels of 
authority. 

Unity of command means no one in the organization 
should report to more than one supervisor; no one 
should haye more than one boss. If this principle is 
violated and if Joe has two bosses, he is getting in- 
formation and orders from two sources. These may 
conflict or be inconsistent. Not only that, but Joe 
may be shunted from one to the other when he has 
something on his mind. 

The span of control principle merely states that 
there is a limit to the number of positions that can 
be coordinated by a single executive. If Mr. Smith 
has too many foremen, section heads, or department 
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heads reporting to him, some of them may give up 
before they can get his ear. In this case communica- 
tion is bottlenecked. Possibly, those reporting to Mr. 
Smith may seek out others for advice, recommenda- 
tions, or counsel. Ih such an event, the chain of com- 
mand is diluted. Mr. Smith isn’t getting all the in- 
formation he needs to do his job, and the foremen may 
be getting misinformation because it is not coming 
directly from their supervisor. 

Third, the principle dealing with levels of authority 
indicates that the number of such levels should be 
kept to a minimum. Delays in communication and 
“informal” lines of communication occur when the 
chain of command is cluttered with too many “bosses.” 
It is harder for information to move down the line; 
and it is even more difficult for upward communica- 
tion to occur. 

When too many levels of authority are linked with 
too broad spans of control, the frequent warning is 
that communication up, down, and across will be too 
little and too late—if at all. 


Functional Responsibility 


Related to the barrier presented by poor organiza- 
tion is another obstacle quite frequently mentioned: 
no one is responsible for seeing to it that communica- 
tion takes place. This is stated in various ways. Some 
say, “we don’t have experts to handle communica- 
tion.” Others say, “nobody sets up the media of com- 
munication to be used.” Still others say, “there is no 
central control deciding what should be communi- 
cated, when, and how.” Summarizing the thinking on 
this barrier, the point being made is that willingness to 
communicate is not enough; somebody must be in 
charge of the function. His job is not to relieve every- 
one else from communicating, but rather to aid them 
in their communication. 


Other Barriers . 


Some of the other impediments to communication 
cited by management people are geographic dispersion 
(how can you have good communication when you 
are spread all over the country?), lack of time (the 
pressure of events, of things to do, leaves no time for 
communication), and lack of training (the super- 
visors just don’t know how to communicate, they 
don’t know how to run a meeting, they don’t know 
how to draw out an employee) . 


OVERCOMING THE PROBLEM 


This list of barriers is by no means exhaustive. It 
merely represents some of the more apparent difficul- 
ties in achieving constant, alitomatic and habitual 
listening and telling within the company. But the 
management personnel involved in this exercise find 
that identifying and analyzing the barriers is the first 
step toward their removal. Actually, what becomes 


apparent is that the structure of the barriers is inter. 
locking; remove one barrier and several others fall with 
it. For example, eliminate lack of confidence and man 
of the fears that forestall communication disappear 
too. 

Within a company, what are the key barriers? Those 
who were asked to analyze this answered: negative 
attitude toward communication on the part of the 
top man, lack of policy, and poor organization. 

The top man, they insist, must be convinced of the 
need for communication. He must be convinced that 
good communication is good human relations; that 
good communication is good business. Not only must 
he be convinced (sold is the word some of them used) 
but he must practice it. His practices, they emphasize, 
are contagious. 

The necessity for a clear written statement of policy 
is emphasized as the best means of letting everyone 
in the organization know just how the company feels 
about communication. It sets the tone for the type of 
communication that everyone throughout the organi- 
zation is to have. It sets the basis for the procedures 
and practices that will be used to implement the 
policy. And its formulation forces a consideration of 
such difficult questions as: 


e What and how much should employees be told: 
How about good news, bad news, sensitive informa- 
tion? 

e On what matters should employees have a chance 
to be heard—grievances, gripes, methods, products, 
profits? 

e How can the company insure day-to-day accept- 
ance and conformity with the communication pol- 
icy? How can it protect the employees from reprisal? 


Good organization, the management representatives 
insist, will do away with many mechanical barriers 
to communication. Points emphasized here are: the 
job specification of each supervisor should include 
the responsibility for communication; the organiza- 
tion structure should clearly designate the channels 
of communication; the staff responsibility for coordi- 
nating and controlling communication processes 
should be clearly fixed. 

Once these chief barriers are removed, will good 
communication automatically follow? The answer Taz 
ConFeRENCE Boarp repeatedly gets is “no.” But it 
seems to be an optimistic “no.” When amplified, it be- 
comes, “no—but by correcting these things the com- 
pany takes a giant step toward creating a climate for 
good communication. It is only through constant prac- 
tice, under the aegis of the right man at the top, good 
policy, and sound organization that any company can 
eventually achieve communication that is constant, 
habitual and automatic.” 
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BOOKS 


Books which have recently come "off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of "P MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


IIder books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 

are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 
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MAKING MANAGEMENT HUMAN. A. J. MARROW. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. 241 pages. $5.00 


The sub-title of the book, ‘‘Tested Methods of Applying the Findings of Psychology 
to Everyday Problems of People Working Together,’’ discloses more meaningfully the 
design of this book. Those familiar with persons and events in industrial psychology 
will identify the author as President of the Harwood Manufacturing Corporation where 
several significant psychological studies have been undertaken and reported — and as 
social psychologist in his own right. Dr. Marrow brings to this book the fruitful ideas 
and work of Kurt Lewin, Alvin Zander, Alex Bavelas, Rensis Likert, Gilbert David, 
and others well recognized for their contributions. 


The tie-in of employee morale and productivity on the job is reflected throughout the 
course of the book. The fourteen chapters focus on the importance of employee par- 
ticipation, inter-personal relations, group dynamics, incentives, factors affecting 
turnover, communication effectiveness, reactions to proposed change and employee 
resistance to change, the individual and group pressures, worker motivation, and 
mental health in supervisor-employee relations. Brief accounts of experimental 
studies, results, and their implications are presented at many points. To a more con- 
siderable extent there is some special emphasis on the Harwood studies. By and 
large the book succeeds in differentiating between authoritarian leadership and 
democratic leadership in management of an enterprise — and in a humanized, readable 
account. 


(B-58-1) 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH MANAGEMENT. 
R. T. LIVINGSTON AND S. H. MILBERG. 
Columbia University Press, 1957. 418 pages. $8.50. 


This compilation of papers presented at the sixth and seventh annual Conferences on 
Industrial Research provides ‘ta sound framework for locating human relations within 
the total managerial problem of designing and operating the modern industrial research 
organization.’’ The booming research and development ‘‘industry,’’ now a $7 billion 
enterprise in our national economy, is becoming increasingly aware of the significance 
of human relations in management to encourage productivity, creativeness, and team 
effort of scientists and engineers. 


Some thirty presentations are incorporated in this volume under five main categories: 
(1) The Expectations and Jobs of Research — with emphasis on organization, goals, 
management, and personnel selection and creative thought; (2) The Individual and the 
Research Job — scientists and their role, attitudes toward their jobs, professionalism, 
and rewarding the industrial scientist; (3) Research Organization and the Management 
Job — the problems of communication, liaison relations, factionalism, and other 
problems in the social structure of a laboratory; (4) Some Aspects of Human Relations 
— cultural differences and human relationships, the manager’s perception of his job, 
creativity and management climate, and the vital problem of promoting cooperation in 
research effort; and, (5) Managerial Technologies — recruiting and selecting research 
workers, personnel practices in industrial laboratories, incentives and research pro- 
ductivity. A stimulating ‘‘ Introduction ’’ provides the underpinning for each of these 
sections of the book. (B-58-2) 


LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB. (EDITED BY STAFF OF SUPERVISORY 
MANAGEMENT). 


Amer. Mgt. Ass'n, 1957. 303 pages. $6.00. 


Organization officials and supervisors are provided with this handbook described as 
‘*Guides to Good Supervision.’? The content is drawn from key articles which have 
appeared in the Supervisory Management, AMA journal, within the past several years. 
The tone is clearly sounded in Lawrence Appley’s preface statement, ‘‘The most vital 
spot in management is the contact between worker and boss. ..’’ This compilation 
brings a good fund of information to the field of supervision. 


More than forty articles constitute this volume, and they are distributed more or less 
equitably under these major categories: (1) The Manager’s Job; (2) Communication 

Is Management; (3) Building and Developing a Competent Workforce; (4) Employee 
Attitudes: the Raw Maseriate of Morale; (5) Special Personnel Problems; (6) Managing 
Your Job; (7) Union-Management Relations; and (8) The Job Beyond the Job: Com 
munity Relations. Particularly noteworthy is the presence of contributors such as 
Frank Fischer, Robert Tannenbaum, and William Sprie gal to this volume representative 
of the fields of communication, employee behavior, and psychology and mental health 
in supervision, Among the more than forty subjects are — Building An Atmosphere of 
Acceptance, Some Tips on Giving Orders, Tests: Their Use and Misuse in Selection, 
Talking Over Your Performance Rating, Do You Know How to Reprimand, Grievances 
as Barometers, and other timely subjects. Excellent typography and format add to the 
value of this new AMA handbook. 


(B-58-3) 
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A DECADE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS RESEARCH, 1946-1956. 
N. W. CHAMBERLAIN AND OTHERS. 
Harper & Brothers, 1958. 205 pages. $3.50. 


The task of sifting the significant research of the past ten years is well achieved in 
this recent Harper book in its Industrial Relations Research Association publications 
series, The presentations are made under these six major areas: Union Government 
and Union Leadership, by Joel Seidman and Daisy L. Tagliacozzo; Collective Bar- 
eaining, by Joseph Shister; Wage Determination in Theory and Practice, by Melvin 
Reder; The Economic Effects of Unionism, by George H. Hildebrand; heslines Bene- 
fit Plans, by Robert Tilove; and, The Labor Movement Abroad, by Adolph Sturmthal. 
Excellent footnotes and bibliographic references accompany each presentation. 


The contributions cover more than the sweep of major research efforts alone. Each 
account attempts to inte grate various research developments and trends, devotes much 
attention to analysis of implications, and provides perspective to the particular sub- 
ject area. This is evident, for example, in the discussions on managerial prerogative 
in collective bargaining, the role of unions in wage setting, comprehensive medical 
coverage in employee benefit plans, and the occupational wage structure. In Mr. 
Sturmthal’s presentation of the labor movement abroad we are provided with a valuable 
fund of information concerning developments in Canada, West Germany and research 
investigations related to the codetermination laws, and developments in the Far East 
and the underdeveloped countries. 


(B-58-4) 


RESEARCH DEVELOPMENTS IN PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. (PROCEEDINGS 
OF FIRST CONFERENCE) INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, UNIV. OF 
CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES. 


Inst. of Ind. Rel., Univ. of California, L.A., 1957. 66 pages. $1.00. 


As in other fields of endeavor the improvement of policies and methods in personnel 
management depends upon continuing research and sound application of valid research 
findings. The directors of the conference set as their aims acceleration in makin 
available the fruits of research, promoting the performance of personnel research in 
organizations of all types, and providing researchers with a vehicle for making known 
the a of their work, This volume provides us with the papers presented at the 
conference, 


The contents: Research and the Future of Personnel Management; Imagination — Un- 
developed Resource; Automation’s Impact on Future Personnel Policies; Personnel 
Management Under a Labor Agreement; Changing Personnel Practices in the Smaller 
Organization; Progress in Public Personnel Research; and, Personnel Management's 
Future in Perspective. In addition, there are presentations on group creative thinking, 
sensitivity training, employee opinion research in management decision-making, psy- 
chological testing, and related subjects. It is noteworthy that the participants went 
well beyond the subject of personnel research, At many points the conference proceed- 
ings provide us with a valuable inventory of where we are and where we may be moving 
in personnel management. The contributions are well edited and each presentation is 
brief but of substantial content. The outcome of this first conference augurs well for 
future conferences in this series. (B—58--5) 


PERSONALITY AND MOTIVATION STRUCTURE AND MEASUREMENT. 
R. B. CATTELL 


World Book Company, 1957. 948 pages. $9.25. 


This comprehensive volume brings together the scholarship and psychological 
research of some thirty years in the field of personality analysis, tests, and measure- 
ment, Dr. Cattell feels that the field has come of age and there is now sufficient 
statistical evidence and confirmation — and ready for the applied and clinical psy- 
chologist. Six major parts constitute this comprehensive, academic volume designed 
principally for use at the graduate level and the professional psychologist: (1) Basic 
Princjples in Personality Research — personality theory, methods and concepts in 
study ing traits and the media of personality observation; (2) Present Knowledge of 
Personality Source-Trait Structures; (3) Formal Models and the Theoretical Integration 
of Structured Measurement — validities and reliabilities of personality patterns; 

(4) Measurement of Attitudes, Motivation, and Conflict Adjustment — attitudes, in- 
terests, sentiments, needs, and their integration and adjustment; (5) Personality 
Change: Measurement of Anxiety, Fatigue, and Psycho-physiological States — and 
measuring such factors and personality changes through time; and (6) Resultant New 
Test Techniques in Clinical, Educational, and Industrial Psychology. Key exercises 
are featured at the close of each of the seventeen chapters. 


Various units in the appendices, a glossary of terms, and a bibliography of more than 
600 references add to the compreensiveness and usefulness of the book, The 
clinician will find no ready application to the field of personnel psychology, but can 
pees from the large fund of knowledge which constitutes this new World arr 
icatio 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 10TH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF RESEARCH. (PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY). 
Penn. State Univ. Press, 1957. 142 pages. $4.50. 


The growing concern for sound management of research and development enterprise, 
public and private, is reflected in the discussions of the conference reported in this 
volume. It is especially significant that, in contrast with the proceedings of former 
years, personnel management has come of age. The field of personnel management 
receives a substantial share of attention, for more than one-half the volume is con- 
cerned with personnel administration of managers and workers in research and 
development laboratories. 


The five parts bear these principal headings: (1) Evaluation of Research Administra- 
tors; (2) Research on Research; (3) Research on Research Workers — Session I; 

(4) Research on Research Workers — Session II; and, (5) Financial Evaluation of Re- 
search Operations. The separate discussions concern evaluation of research adminis- 
trators, case histories, how to rate a research manager, and the salary question of how 
much is a research director worth. The personnel aspects of research workers include 
contributions by Rensis Likert, Maurice Gjesdahl, Howard W. Johnson, and others. 
Utilization of scientists and engineers is discussed as a continuing manpower prob- 
lem. Motivation of workers is the keynote in this volume — with these representative 
topics: the measurement of motivation by attitude surveys, group motivation of 
research teams, motivation through educational benefits, gaining greater recognition 
for research personnel, motivation through objectives, and research creativeness. 


(B-58—7) 


LEADERSHIP IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. L. F. URWICK. 
Pitman Publ. Corp., 1957. 88 pages. -$2.75. 


Both American and British audiences have derived much from the writings of Colonel 
Urwick in the fields of scientific management, management education, and organiza- 
tional leadership. This most recent book brings to the reader audience his series of 
five lectures originally presented at the Polytechnic Management Association. 


The five lectures are in this sequence: (1) The Social Necessity for Leadership; 

(2) The Psychological Bases of Leadership; (3) What the Leader Does; (4) Some 
Classic Examples of Leadership; and (5) Development of Future Leaders. The social 
necessity of leadership is exemplified in industry, education, and in national defense, 
among other areas, and requires dedicated belief and a high standard of training. The 
psychological basis of leadership is put into sharp focus: prestige, status, authority, 
power, and service, What the leader does is resolved in these four responsibilities: 
to represent the organization; to initiate such measures as are necessary to keep the 
organization healthy within a competitive economy; to administer it; and, to interpret 
the reasons for management’s actions. Development of future leaders requires, fore- 
most, selection of the right men and their demonstrated abilities to be practical and 
professional in their outlook on management. Throughout the book the author draws 
wisely from political science, history, literature, the arts, and other sources, A lively 
series of lectures. 


(B-58-8) 


ASSESSING MANAGERIAL POTENTIAL. (FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH ON 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR). 
The Foundation (Ann Arbor, Michigan), 1958 83 pages. $3.00. 


This constitutes a well-edited report of a two-day series of meetings of representatives 
from many governmental and industrial organizations to discuss, in a seminar, the need 
for improved methods of assessing managers and their performance. The seminars 
were held on two different occasions, and this book summarizes the formal presenta- 
tions of the participants. 


A useful product emerges from these seminars not _ for assessment of managerial 
patbontatint 5 but also for evaluation of organizational selection and training programs 
aimed at developing the skills, attitudes, and abilities needed in modern management. 
The coverage includes the following: (1) Overview of the Problem Area; (2) Important 
Considerations in Determining the Effectiveness of Executives; (3) Exploratory Re- 
search Leading to Improved Criteria of Managerial Effectiveness; (4) Management 
Assessment Techniques; (5) Practical Problems in Conducting Behavioral Research; 
and (6) Where Further Significant Contributions Can be Expected, For the most part 
the volume provides a summary or a kind of inventory of the problem of managerial 
potential, Technical discussions on selection techniques and performance appraisal 
are covered, and these are supported by the use of illustrative material. As for the 
future, the presentation is largely in terms of a series of questions to be asked and 
investigations to be undertaken. 


(B—58-9) 
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EFFECTING CHANGE IN LARGE ORGANIZATIONS. ELI GINZBERG AND 
EWE. REIEEEY. 


Columbia University Press, 1957. 155 pages. $3.50. 


The most severe personnel problems are generally those encountered as organizational 
changes are contemplated and made, and this is especially crucial when there are in- 
volved those in the upper management levels who feel their status, prestige, or se- 
curity to be threatened by the change. Yet, it is inevitable that large organizations 
must make wqanmeaienal changes in order to cope with expansion and rapid growth — 
and the main problem is how to do this constructively. This volume represents the 
product of investigations, discussions, and assistance from key officials from busi- 
ness, industry, government, and management education. 


Emphasis is placed upon social science factors and psychological theory in effect- 
ing change — and with practical implementation. The seven chapters clearly reflect 
this combination: (1) The Challenge of Change; (2) The Balance Sheet for Change; 
(3) Psychological Factors in Change; (4) Preparing the Plan; (5) The Initial Stage of 
Implementation; (6) New Behavior Patterns; and (7) The Process of Change. The 
practical aspects receive their due share of attention — for example, in preparing and 
executing plans for change, there are considered the problems of detailing new func- 
tions and responsibilities, effective communication, instructing the key personnel, 
adjusting operations in light of experience, and ‘‘the control of anxiety’’ as individ- 
uals and groups are involved in the impact of the change. Especially significant are 
the discussions on the crucial role of the president, timing, and new work patterns for 
key executives involved in the change. (B-58—10) 


HOW TO GROW IN MANAGEMENT. JAMES M. BLACK. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1957. 246 pages. $4.95. 


In a book designed as a self-analysis and self-help guide to management potential and 
effectiveness Mr. Black moves from an introductory account of the broad principles of 
leadership to human relations in action, decision-making, communications, and related 
responsibilities, It offers a kind of ‘troad-map for the man who wants to advance in 
management,’’ and is presented in a popularized, easy-to-read tone. 


For the section on human relations: how to be a first-rate ‘‘second’’ man to your 
boss; keeping your people working with you, not for you; how to coach a winning 
management team; and, relaxing with business associates. Decision-making is pre- 
sented in units concerned with how to make sound executive decisions, how to decide 
right when the chips are down, how to sell your decision down the line, and give 
George a chance to do it (delegation), Communication is presented, similarly, in a 
self-help guide to how to win with words, how to click at a conference, how to get 
results from business writing, and better writing of business memos, reports, and re- 
lated communications. The book concludes with two brief self-evaluation tests: ‘‘How 
Do You Score on the Boss’ Promotion Test?’’ and ‘tHow to Rate Your E.Q, (Executive 
Quotient)? Anecdotes, accounts from business life, and brief cases are featured 
throughout the book. 


(B-58-11) 


SAFETY ASPECTS OF NUCLEAR REACTORS. C.R.McCULLOUGH. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 1957. 237 pages. $8.50. 


As stated in the preface to the book, ‘. . .because of the overwhelming toxicity of 
fission products and other radioactive materials the possibility of accidents and their 
consequences have to be examined before attempting to operate — in fact, even before 
completing the design of — any nuclear reactor or other facility.’’ Directors of safety 
programs will find their orientation to the safety aspects of nuclear reactors not too 
premature. The problems of worker safety and injury compensation claims involved 
are such that they will need orientation to the operation of the reactor, nuclear fuels, 
disposal of wastes, chemical processing, radiobiology and related areas. 


The valuable content of this book is drawn from the technical information and discus- 
sions of the Geneva Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. The major 
sections deal with the following subject areas: (1) radiation exposure experience 
within reactor piants; (2) radiation exposure outside reactor | pra (3) radiochemical 
plant problems; (4) biological factors; (5) nuclear disaster effects; and (6) radiation 
— and monitoring. To these are added special chapters on the self-regulation 
and safety of water-moderated reactors, radioisotope concentration standards, and the 
application of safety codes, While this book serves as a ready reference work to guide 
oliietike in the safety aspects of nuclear reactors, there is additional information on 
handbooks on radiation protection, administrative and legal problems involved in a 
safety code, and the exercise of radiological safety in the USSR. 
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HANDLING BARRIERS IN COMMUNICATION. IRVING J. AND LAURA L. LEE. 
Harper, 1957. 209 pages. $5.00. 


There is national recognition that Dr. Irving Lee’s great contribution in the course of 
his lifetime was to bring the knowledge of general semantics to the field of industrial 
and business communication, His experiences in conducting communication courses 
for the programs of Pure Oil, Johnson Wax, Western Electric, General Electric and 
other companies represented a new frontier in communication training for supervisors 
and executives. This new Harper publication, fortunately, preserves for us a record 
of a typical practical course which he conducted, with the aid of company officials, 
for the Illinois Bell Telegraph Company to serve later as a course for the larger Bell 
system. The post-course interviews at Illinois Bell revealed some 75 percent of the 
subordinates noting improved communication abilities of their supervisors trained in 
this program. 


The book presents ‘‘live’’ and in detail the Lecture-Discussions on the eight course 
units: (1) the person who jumps to conclusions; (2) the person who closes his mind; 
(3) the person who listens only to words; (4) giving and getting information; (5) making 
assignments; (6) making corrections; (7) getting a group to tal together; and (8) over- 
view. Illustrations, examples, and case studies are featured. This is considerable 
attention to analysis of meaning and detecting attitudes and behavior in communica- 
tion situations. The latter part of the book devotes some sixty pages to the Con- 
feree’s Handbook to this course — assignments, readings, instructions, and case 


materials. 
(B—58-13) 


PEOPLE AT WORK: THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN MODERN BUSINESS. (AMER. 
MANAGEMENT ASS'N). 
Amer. Mgt. Ass'n (Mgt. Report No. 1), 1957. 195 pages. $5.25 ($3.50 AMA 
members), 


To make the ‘‘breakthrough in human relations’’ which will enable organizations and 
tap their full productive potential looms as the big challenge. The thirty (30) con- 
tributions to this Management Report undertaken by the AMA Personnel Division 
reveal what is being done on this front. Part I, The Importance of People, features 
the efforts at Pitney-Bowes, Inland Steel, Motorola, and other companies. Part Il, 
Labor Is People, consolidates important discussions on labor-management relations — 
cooperation in methods improvement and technological changes, the master contract, 
strikes and the role of the mediator, and personnel policies in a non-union plant. Part 
III, Wages Are Wealth, deals with sound wage and salary administration, communica- 
tion of the program to employees, and the problem of inconsistencies in wage plans. 


Particularly significant are Part IV, Making the Most of Our Human Resources, and 
Part V, A Mirror for Management, an analysis of the executive as portrayed in recent 
fiction, In tapping human resources attention is given to job-man evaluation through 
the Guide Chart-Profile originated by Edward N. Hay and job-man matching systems 
for engineers and technical personnel at General Electric, Philco, and the Air Force. 
The symposium on A Mirror for Management provides a stimulating presentation on 
conformism and its threats, self-realization, ‘‘the organization man,’’ and other mani- 
festations of the clash of individual and corporate values. 

(B-—58-14) 


COMMUNICATION IN ACTION. H. P. ZELKO AND 
N. 
Howard Allen, Inc. (Cleveland), 1957. 177 pages. $3.50 Text; $1.00 Workbook. 


Merging their practical experience as consultants to companies conducting training 
courses in communication skill and their specialization as university professors of 
speech the authors keynote the importance of oral communication in management. 
Speech communication skills can eliminate many misunderstandings and bottlenecks in 
day-to-day supervision — for here, as the authors contend, is the real test of face-to- 
face relationships with employees. Part I, The Communication Program, treats these 
major areas: (1) The Place of Communication in Modern Management; (2) The Communi- 
cation Process; and, (3) The Communication Action Program. This constitutes about 
one-third of the book and provides a sound, realistic underpinning. Part Il, Developing 
Communication Skills, stresses oral communication in speaking to groups, personal 
relations, and in conducting and participating in conferences and meetings. The text 
concludes with chapters on mediums and methods of written communication and on 
‘receiving communication — listening and reading.”’ 


The availability of a separate Workbook adapts the text to in-service training courses 
which may be planned for an organization. It aids the instructor in the training pro- 
gram who will direct or conduct the courses in communication skills. The Workbook 
covers educational objectives, course details in regard to the sessions, hours, 
facilities, coverage of subjects, assignments, and evaluation techniques for a course 
of ten sessions. A valuable tool. 
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PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 


WHAT PLANT MANAGERS EXPECT OF PERSONNEL MANAGERS. R.L. MILLER. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 3, No. 1, Feb. 1958, Pages 12-15. 


The plant manager of one of the major Monsanto Chemical Company plants in St. 
Louis, Missouri, cautions that ‘no man is an island, and this is particularly true of 
personnel directors.’’ In setting up objectives and programs the personnel director 
needs to have a ‘‘feel’’ for the problems of people in the organization, the problems 
of higher management, supervisors, the office staff, and the men in the plant. The end 
result which the plant manager and the personnel director must seek is more than 
productivity alone — rather, ‘productivity plus.’’ The ‘‘plus’’ includes development 
of employees with a real sense of affiliation with the company, a satisfying work 
atmosphere, inculcation of proper employee attitudes, a pervading enthusiasm and 
pride, efficient relationships in the organizational structure, and a framework of per- 
sonnel rules, regulations, and practices ‘‘in which people understand what is ex- 
pected, and firm, fair discipline is administered.’ Mr. Miller catalogs some of the 


important traits and abilities required of the personnel director in achieving this 
‘‘productivity plus’’ result. 


What the plant manager wants from a personnel director is ‘‘effective, efficient, pro- 
fessional work established around definite long-range objectives, developed by the 


personnel department, and geared to the needs of the plant ~ being carried out by 
justifiable programs with specific plans and target dates for completion.”’ 


(1-58) 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN LATIN AMERICA. F. A. NIGRO. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1957, Pages 33-39, 


Dr. Felix Nigro, formerly professor of personnel administration in the Advanced 
School of Public Administration for Central America, summarizes in this article the 
efforts now in evidence throughout Latin America to replace spoils systems with 
civil service, In essence, the same administrative reforms which took place in Eng- 
land and the United States in the second part of the nineteenth century are now occur- 
ring in Central and South America, Although civil service is still a reality in only a 
few countries of the area, Latin America now has a considerable experience in per- 
sonnel administration. A great deal has been done in a very short time. At the 
opportune time modern personnel management systems will be installed in many of 
these countries. 


The author believes that the impulse towards reform comes primarily from the coun 
tries’ own experience, It is becoming clearer to each nation that national development 
cannot be attained without the recruitment and training of public employees who are 
both efficient and dedicated to the public service. As part of this movement Latin 
America is requesting and receiving the counsel of personnel technicians from all 
parts of the world, More important, some Latin countries have been aiding their 
sister republics. For example, Puerto Rico trains many people from other Latin coun- 
tries; Costa Rica is now advising Panama on the installation of a civil service 
system; and several Latin American republics are fully prepared to offer civil 

service instruction, 


(2-58) 


WHO'S INTERESTED IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION? GEORGE V. MOSER. 
Management Record (NICB). Vol. 20, No. 2, Feb. 1958. Pages 47-49. 


This account inventories the key findings in regard to the two-week course offered by 
the Division of Personne! Administration, National Industrial Conference Board 
within the past six years. More than 1,000 officials have attended the course, and 
they are drawn from all of the major manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries 
and represent the whole gamut of corporate functions, More than one-third have been 
from line managerial positions in production, sales, plant management, and other 
functions. The reasons for their participation: (1) to become better versed in some 
of the latest personnel techniques in training, communication, testing, salary adminis- 
tration, and collective bargaining; (2) to gain a comprehensive picture of the entire 
range of activities encompassed in personnel management; (3) to reappraise the per- 
sonnel function and the concept of personnel administration; and, (4) to get back to 
cre ima to seek a philosophic basis through which the personnel function can be 
viewed, 


The major gain from the course is often expressed in the statement, ‘‘We gained 
perspective.’’ Large numbers have gained, in addition, knowledge of techniques and 
methods in personnel functions. More significant, the follow-up has shown that of 
the six hundred companies which have participated a considerable number have for the 
first time defined their personnel objectives, expressed a philosophy of management 
and basic objectives regarding personnel, improved the organizational structure, and 
enlarged the concept of internal communications. (3-58) 
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MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT FOR THE PERSONNEL MAN. T. Q. GILSON. 
Personnel Administration. Vol, 21, No. I, Jan-Feb. 1958, Pages 25+27, 64, 


Arguing that the personnel man needs development to the same degree as other organi- 
zational managers, Mr. Gilson suggests ten possibilities as effective approaches: 

(1) Attitude surveys on personnel department functions among foremen and staff de- 
partments; (2) Review of performance involving plans for developmental activities with 
the personnel man’s superior; (3) Rotational assignments to broaden perspectives, 
develop flexibility and improve relationships; (4) Special project assignments outside 
the personnel area; (5) Attendance at non=personnel conferences to obtain background 
in other functions; (6) Use of replacement tables and planned experience within the 
personnel organization; (7) Planned program of reading covering personnel and other 
areas; (8) Attendance at specific courses in the technological field related to the 
organization; (9) Analyses of personal habits and time allocation; (10) Comparison of 
accomplishments with previously established needs. 


It is becoming increasingly important for the personnel official to broaden his outlook 
on the total functions of the organization, diversify his contacts and associations 
with key officials in the organization, and keep abreast of developments which affect 


people and work operations. This is also ‘‘management development”’ to reinforce his 
specialized professional background. 


(4-58) 


AN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PHILOSOPHY. MEYER BARASH. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 7, Dec. 1957. Pages 257-258. 


It is possible that the relatively new science of industrial sociology will not only 
shed light on the serious personnel problems but also chart ways to solve them. In 

an era of increasing specialization studies indicate that the industrial worker seeks 
more than the material reward of the paycheck — he is concerned with belonging and 
doing a worthwhile job, fixing his loyalties, attaining recognition and personal satis- 
factions. The use of training programs have been helpful to an understanding of 
small-group sociology and teamwork through the dynamics of role-playing, socio-drama, 
buzz-sessions, idea clinics, and brainstorming. 


Management would do well to reconsider filling too many vacancies with recent college 
graduates, for in bypassing its own plant personnel it often perpetuates the rift be- 
tween labor and management. Company scholarships for workers or theit children, so 
that there can be an upward movement from manual or trade skills to white collar 
responsibilities, would contribute to improved morale. Management has an industrial 
relations responsibility not only to provide counseling services in personal problems of 
employees but also to active in the life of the community and its services, A philo- 
sophy of industrial relations stands or falls to the degree that it succeeds in getting 
the corporate goal achieved and yet fostering individual worth, health, security and 
participation within the corporate venture. 


(5-58) 


PERSONNEL PANORAMA. (SERIES OF THREE CONTRIBUTIONS.) 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 19, No. 1, Jan. 1958, Pages 5-17. 


The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission of Canada (A. D. P. Heeney), a Staff 
Assistant to the President’s Special Assistant for Personnel Management (Harvey Dean 
Brown), and a Senior Staff Member of the Public Personnel Association (Keith Ochel- 
tree) contribute three articles in this personnel panorama. Mr. Heeney describes some 
of the basic precepts, the establishment of a Pay Research Bureau to assist in the 
salary administration program, recruitment and selection, and the need to simplify per- 
sonnel procedures in the Canadian civil service. Actions taken by the administrative 
and legislative branches designed to make the Federal personnel management more 
effective in the United States, as presented by Mr. Brown, include the establishment 
of the position of Special Assistant to the President for Personnel Management, the 
movement toward a career executive program, recruitment of needed engineers and 
scientists, area wage surveys, employee compensation for injuries, the merit system, 
and other devclopme nts. 


The final article, by Mr. Ocheltree, provides a summary of efforts at the state, pro- 
vincial, and local government levels to streamline current programs and introduce new 
plans in order to attract and retain a qualified work force. The account covers basic 
legislation, recruitment and training policies and practices, labor relations, job evalua- 
tion and salary administration, and employee relations. The focus of attention is on 
innovations introduced in recent years. 


(6-58) 
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PERSONNEL DECISIONS AND THE THEORY OF GAMES. G. J. GLASSER. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 21, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1958 Pages 6-11. 


One of the most recent applications of mathematics to the social sciences, the theory 
of games, is ‘‘a new tool which can be added to management's kit of decision-making 
apparatus.’’ Professor Glasser’s article scans in a general way the possible implica- 
tions of this new branch of mathematics for the personnel administrator, Among his 
problems are those of employee selection, executive training, and assignment of per- 
sonnel. By providing objectivity in decisions the theory of games offers help in pro- 
viding optimum solutions to many specific problems of this type. The basic premise 
of game theory is that it is useful and advantageous to draw an analogy between a 
player’s behavior in what are usually thought of as ‘‘games’’ and management’s 
behavior in business. In pursuing the games in an abstract, mathematical sense 
assumptions are made about how an individual should act in any conflict situation. 
Optimal ways of taking action, consistent with assumed goals, are deduced. The 
theory rests on analysis of games currently in use in business management, in general. 


Game theory is applicable directly. Although the methodology of solutions to per- 
sonnel problems is highly technical, game theory can, for example, answer selection 
problems such as ‘tWho should we hire?”’ or ‘‘When should we give an applicant certain 
tests?’’ It may also be used profitably in executive training in introducing potential 
executives to a way of thinking about problems. 


(7-58) 


A CITY PERSONNEL MANAGER HAS HIS SPECIAL PROBLEMS. F. B. ROSER. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 10, March 1958. Pages 368-371. 


The Director of the Personnel Department for the City of Philadelphia reflects the 
many and complex problems which confront a personnel manager in municipal govern- 
ment. In this civil service system of some 29,000 workers with an annual payroll of 
about $125,000,000, there is a comprehensive personnel administration covering all 
of the major functions. 


The major problem is that which involves ‘‘selling’’ the concept of sound personnel 
policies to the many department heads, the City Council, the Mayor, employee unions, 
personnel officers of the various departments, and others. This, in itself, is a full- 
time job because of the constant relationships required, the opposition often en- 
countered, and the many meetings and conferences involved. Preservation of a merit 
system under civil service law, moreover, is also a full-time job — examinations, tests, 
job evaluations, recruitment difficulties, grievances, and public relations come within 
this area. Third, there is the task of maintaining effective labor relations with the 
major employee organizations — and, in Philadelphia, 80% of the City’s employees 
belong to the three employee organizations. The maintenance of a health and welfare 
program, development of an effective training program for supervisors and adminis- 
trators, publicity, and other personnel responsibilities are mad of major dimension. 
While it is like living in a goldfish bowl, Mr. Roser feels it carries with it certain 
rewards and satisfactions which compensate, 


(8-58) 


PLANNING AHEAD IN PERSONNEL. JAMES M. BLACK. 
Dun's Rev. and Modern Industry. Vol. 71, No. 2, Feb. 1958, Pages 36-37, 62-67. 


The ‘‘planning ahead’’ in this account relates largely to the importance of personnel 
planning in an organization which is installing automation in its production and office 
programs. Mr. Black brings to the attention of the audience the many factors involved 
and the hard knocks of achieving the plans. Essentially, the planning involves inte- 
grating many personnel policies with the total objectives and operating policies in the 
organization — particularly, in adapting the policies and procedures effectively. The 
considerations cover the whole gamut from manpower requirements to the determination 
of labor grievances as companies introduce more automation. 


The article features fourteen key questions as a quiz on ‘‘How Good is Your Personnel 
Planning?’’ As a kind of inventory the key questions help one analyze his organiza- 
tion’s set-up and judge whether it is sufficiently well geared to meet today’s problems 
and tomorrow’s needs. The fourteen questions relate to the communications program, 
personnel records, wage rates and fringe benefits, ratio of supervision to production 
employees, up-to-dateness of job descriptions, the training program, labor turnover, 
internal manpower analysis, recruitment policies and practices, and other aspects of a 
major program. The consideration of and ultimate installation of automation in plant 
and office presents an unusual opportunity to plan ahead in personnel. 
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EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 


EIGHT SKILLS MAKE A MANAGER. LOUIS A. ALLEN. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 46, No. 2, Feb. 1958. Pages 34-35, 58-59. 


Mr. Allen identifies the special requirements (and abilities) which come within the 
province of the professional manager as these: (1) sefting goals — since management 
by objectives is a keynote, a premium is placed on the goal-setting ability of the 
manager; (2) programing — determining the significant things that are to be done, stat- 
ing these as planned activities, and consolidating them into the over-all company 
program — and revising it, as may be necessary, periodically; (3) budgeting — planning 
the expenditures to put into action the programmed activities decided upon, establish- 
ing a priority on expenditures, fixing accountability on subordinates for budgeted in- 
come and expenditures; (4) organization — responsibility for structuring and building a 
balanced, integrated, efficient organization which will achieve tesults and will tap the 
full abilities of supervisors and non-supervisory personnel; (5) motivation — gaining 
the loyalties, cooperation, and teamwork of subordinates, through understanding of 
corporate and individual goals, participation, and recognition; (6) control — the ability 
to evaluate and appraise, to develop standards and measures of operational and in- 
dividual performance, to install a feed-back system, and to take corrective measures 
to improve output, 


At the upper management levels, Mr. Allen adds these special requirements and 
abilities: (7) innovation — introducing new activities, effecting change, and tapping 
the creative energies of people; and (8) decision-making — fact-gathering, analysis, 
choice of alternatives, and making decisions. 

(10-58) 


THE MEASURE OF A MANAGER. C. A. EFFERSON. 
Management Review. Vol. 47, No. 3, March 1958, Pages 4-8, 67-70. 


Mr. Efferson provides a broad sweep of the different possible approaches — the profit 
dollar as a measure of his effectiveness, evaluation by traits, top management's sub- 
jective judgment based on facts, figures, and achievement record, and the manager’s 
own personal management code as a standard by which to measure himself, The dif- 
ficulties of measuring the potential manager by appearance, personality tests, re- 
commendations, tests, or other media are acknowledged, as is the huge expenditure of 
funds by organizations to devise some kind of measure. 


The profit measure, applied by ‘‘profit center’? managers, has its positive and negative 
aspects. So many factors enter into the profit picture that it is not possible to isolate 
this measure of management performance or stand by it with validity. If anything, the 
measure should better be ‘‘continuous profit,’’ and with full recognition of the key 
questions when it comes to a showdown, Evaluation by traits is an inadequate 
measure, for the central question is ‘'How good is this manager?’’ in the exercise of 
the traits within the concept of the company’s philosophy of good management, Perhaps 
the real way is by judgment based on statistical measure of results, all other informa- 
tion and appraisals, and interpreting these by placing it against the definition of good 
management in your company. Using a personal management code as a gauge gets 

into — philosophy and the rewards and values in working with and guiding 
people. 
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FOUR-STEP WAY TO TAP YOUR RESERVOIR OF LEADERSHIP TALENT. 
W. D. WOODS. 


Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 7, Dec. 1957. Pages 259-261, 270. 


Mr. Woods outlines four steps for identifying potential leaders and getting them started 
along the path. (1) Know your man. This implies knowledge of his aptitudes and 
abilities, personal discussion to determine his personal goals and long-range aspira- 
tions in the organization, and continuing appraisal. (2) Give him perspective. Provide 
sound indoctrination to acquaint him with the organization and its aims and goals, its 
products and services, and the respective roles of the departments and other organiza- 
tional units. The orientation eakh be general but there should be some emphasis on 
where the employee fits into the scheme of things now and where he may possibly be 
in the future. (3) Get him headed right. This is the ‘directional’? phase of the program, 
There is need for careful study of the requirements of each area cf supervision, and he 
must be fully aware of the pine: hal and complexities, Well selected readings, case 
studies, and other activities should be provided in order that he broaden his perspec- 
tive and be apprised of the facts of life in management responsibilities. (4) Let him 
learn by doing. At successive levels the individual should be placed in jobs of 
responsibility and with full authority, as he merits such opportunities or promotions. 
Here, higher management is available for consultation and guidance in supervision, 
human relations, planning, and other areas — but not to direct his work, 
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THE EXECUTIVE CHANGES HIS JOB. ROBERT HERSHEY. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 8, Jan. 1958, Pages 295-297, 


‘‘What am I getting into?’’ is the key question an executive must ask himself in con- 
sidering a job change at this level. One of the occupational hazards is never being 
quite certain what the new job will offer — or fail to offer. Occasionally, a company 
will deliberately misrepresent a position to the prospective executive employee or give 
an impression which is misleading. 


Executives often try to make certain that they do not knowingly join an organization 
that has a problem situation similar to one existing in the company they are leaving. 
But they find, too often, an unpleasant situation an entirely different kind. The 
newly hired executive also faces the prospect of a battery of ‘‘people problems”’ 
People in the office will generally have a preceived notion of the new man coming into 
the important executive spot. Some associates, particularly those who feel that they 
could have filled the job and deserved the promotion, will look upon him as a threat, 
And, there are those who will look upon him as an ally in business politics. 


(Continued in the abstract which follows.) 
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(Continued from above abstract.) 


Guidelines, for the executive who anticipates a position change or who is looking 
around for a new position, in keeping disappointment to the minimum: ‘‘(1) Find out 
why your predecessor left the job; (2) If no one ever held this position before, why does 
the company feel that it cannot be filled from within?; (3) If this is a new position, why 
was it created?; (4) Don’t take for granted those things which make you happy in your 
present job; (5) How much importance does this company attach to your speciality?; 

(6) The interview is a two-way situation: if you are skillful, you can learn as much 
about the interviewer (and the kind of organization he represents) as he can about 

you; (7) What is the company’s reputation for turnover among its executive personnel 

or personnel in your speciality?; (8) Don’t assume organizational relationships are 
logical as they pertain to your specialty; (9) Don’t let any hints of promotional or 
financial advancement be glossed over — restate them as you understand them; and, 
(10) Finally, if you accept the position, assume nothing about your new job or company 
until you have verified your assumptions. 


In view of the mobility among executive personnel, these guidelines should be of 
considerable value to many individuals. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TOP EXECUTIVE. 


Advanced Management. Vol. 22, No. 12, Dec. 1957. Pages 13-14, 31. 


The top executive has certain ‘‘personal”’ responsibilities which are morally binding 
in his business life. Four of these are discussed by the author. First, the executive 
is under close observation by those with whom he works — subordinates, superiors, 
associates, and the public. He has a real responsibility for example-setting because 
of this exposure. Second, he owes it to himself and to the organization to grow in his 
job. This involves a growing capacity to take criticism, listen attentively, study and 
read, and learn through cultural and social sources. The adage, ‘‘Time waits for no 
man,” whould be constantly in the forefront of the executive’s mind, He must show a 
sense of timing and priority in meeting his responsibilities. Matters of highest priority 
come first, and he must not yield to the luxury of working only at tasks which he likes 
to do most. Finally, the top executive must recognize that he is mortal and subject 

to physical impairment as are all others, He must safeguard his health, recognize that 
there are limits to his physical endurance, and distribute the workload among his 
deputies rather than carry an unnecessary burden himself, Moreover, he must keep in 
mind the possibility that he may have to be off the job because of illness, injury, or 
other reason — and should train a subordinate to step into his shoes in such event. 
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WHAT DO COMPANIES LOOK FOR IN THEIR EXECUTIVES? J. A. LITTERER. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1957. Pages 16-19. 


The literature of executive development reveals numerous traits considered important 
in executives, Appraisal forms used by companies with executive development pro- 
gtams comprise a new source of trait listing. The traits used by a firm in its appraisal 
program most likely reflect the considered opinions of the principal executives of the 
company. Thus, a study of the traits analyzed in a number of leading development 
programs should reflect a cross-section of the best thinking that has gone into this 
problem. Dr. Litterer used this approach, 


The study covered the appraisal programs of 47 companies, 37 of which were using 

a system of traits for evaluation. A total of 457 trait titles were mentioned. Combina- 
tion of similar or nearly similar traits reduced these to 130, and these were grouped 
into common areas, Twelve common areas covering an uneven distribution of traits 
resulted. In descending order based upon the number of traits mentioned, these are 
(1) mental qualities, (2) personality and character, (3) administrative skills, (4) ambi- 
tion, interests, and work ability, (5) leadership, (6) knowledge, (7) responsibility and 
dependability, (8) selecting and developing personnel, (9) cooperation, (10) quality 
and quantity, (11) health and energy, and (12) communication, The dominance of the 
first three leads to the conclusion that companies are more interested in the man him- 
self and his skill as an executive than in his experience or education. 
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SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF RESEARCH MANAGERS. _ D. R. DAVIES. 
Personnel (AMA). Vol. 34, No. 4, Jan.-Feb. 1958, Pages 42-50. 


This article describes the basic characteristics for the selection of research managers 
and indicates the general areas for training and development. It is pointed out that 
the research manager is called upon to be, at one and the same time, a researcher and 
a manager — in other words, to combine within himself two entirely different and often 
conflicting sets of interests and behavior patterns, Nevertheless, there appears to be 
a marked tendency for industry to select research managers mainly for their scientific 
oy ag rather than to seek men who combine both research and leadership 

al ities. 


It may well be that men who show high intelligence and marked attributes of leadership 
are not satisfied with a pure research job. Initially, research managers might be 
selected from men of this type — those who themselves exhibit the dual. qualities de- 
manded of the job. Another likely source is to be found among men whose interests lie 
more in development than in research. Such men, while familiar with the language and 
technique of research, will possess the broad knowledge of dompany operations and 
goals which is needed, At higher levels, men already in the managerial ranks who may 
not have a scientific background may be selected — but not without the additional 
sound training necessary to be ready to serve at the research manager level. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF PRESIDENTS. WILLIAM RUCHTI. 
Management Review. Vol. 47, No. 1, Jan. 1958 Pages 4-8, 77-80, 


Mr. Ruchti reports the results of a recent AMA survey and emphasizes the human 
problems about which the executive must sometimes make his ‘‘loneliest decisions.”’ 
From the results of the AMA survey; seminars, and discussions attended by company 
presidents: ‘‘the most pressing and continuous concerns are those centering on human 
relations. Problems of costs, production, and even competition can somehow be 
reduced to known quantities — at least much of the time. But human problems are 
often fraught with unknowns and are therefore less tractable.’’ 


One part of the questionnaire asked top executives to reply to the following questions: 
(1) What is your most pressing personal problem in your day-to-day business relation- 
ships? (2) Can you give an example of a human relations problem you faced in your 
work recently and how it was solved? (3) What one factor in your training and experi- 
ence helps you most in your present position? Approximately half of the problems un- 
covered by the survey were in the ‘‘practical operating category.’’ It is judged from 
the amount of information volunteered by company presidents that human problems are 
of the most immediate concern. The problems are discussed in the article under four 
categories: (1) maintaining the management team, including executive development, 
assignment, promotion and (2) personality problems of individual execu- 
tives; (3) communication; and, (4) questions relating to the personal effectiveness of 
the executive himself, 
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THE SELF PERCEPTIONS OF TOP AND MIDDLE MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL. 
L.W. PORTER AND E. E. GHISELLI. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 4, Winter 1957. Pages 397-406. 


A 64-item forced-choice adjective checklist was employed in this study. Each item 
was comprised of two adjectives descriptive of different personal qualities and was 
completed by 270 persons. One hundred of these were classified as being top manage- 
ment personnel and 170 were classified as associated with middle management 
positions. 


In comparison to how middle management people look at themselves, members of top 
management perceive themselves as active, self-reliant, and generally willing to take 
action on the basis of faith in themselves and in their abilities, rather than simply on 
the basis of the weight of the objective evidence, They are willing to take risks when 
they think they have good ideas, and they possess the confidence that their decisions 
will be correct and profitable, 


Careful planning, thoughtful actions, and well-controlled behavior characterize the 
self-perceptions of middle management as contrasted to those of top management. 
Middle management people see themselves as individuals who seldom take rash actions 
that are not well thought out beforehand. They seem to describe themselves as stable 
and dependable individuals who try to avoid making mistakes on the job or elsewhere. 
The authors suggest that many potentially good top administrators are not outstanding 
when in middle management, and may well be passed over when selections are made 
for promotion to top jobs. (19~58) 


ARE YOU EXECUTIVE CALIBER? LLOYD M. POWELL. 
Office Executive. Vol. 32, No. 12, Dec. 1957. Pages 21-22, 


The author’s observations on the type of person who rises to the executive level of 
management are based upon years of experience as a high level official in the Dicta- 
phone Corporation. In his opinion executives are neither born nor made. For the most 
part, they are self-made. They have one thing in common, whether foremen or depart- 
ment managers — a set of executive characteristics. 


The executive characteristics he considers most important are listed in question form. 
They comprise a kind of self-administering test of executive caliber. On the basis of 
ten points for each ‘‘yes’’ and five points for each ‘thalf-yes,’’ the reader can rate 
himself as (1) executive caliber (95-100), (2) close to executive caliber (85-90), 

(3) needing application to overcome weak traits (75-80), (4) needing concerted effort 
to improve weak traits (65-70), or (5) needing more sustained effort and concentration 
than ‘‘ever before.’ (below 65), The ten questions, each of which is explained in 
some detail by the author, are these: (1) Do you really know your job? (2) Do you 
look for better methods? (3) Do you seek out responsibility? (4) Are you willing to 
put in that extra lick? (5) Are you willing to learn? (6) Are you a ‘‘salesman?’ 

(7) Does the clock sneak up on you? (8) Do you accept criticism graciously? (9) Are 
you ready to compete? (10) Do you share your knowledge? 


(20~—58) 


a pty OF AUTOMATION ON THE MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE'S JOB. 
N. 
Management Review. Vol. 47, No. 3, March 1958, Pages 19-23, 89-93, 


Mr. Stilian identifies these as the key problems of automation the manager must cope 
with: ‘'(1) increased investment and operating risk; (2) increased inflexibility and 
complexity of operations; and (3) increased precision and reliability requirements of 
the totalsystem.’’ The problems of equipment cost, overhead, operating delays, and the 
tisk of ‘‘downtime losses’’ are greater in the automated plant. The precision in inte- 
gtating machines, materials, and manpower in automated production cuts down sharply 
the margin flexibility enjoyed under conventional production methods, for the specifica- 
tions are more precise and changing them may incur large production losses, These, 
of course, have impact upon the reliability requirements. 


The movement toward automation will require of the manufacturing executive more in- 
tensive ‘'scientific management’’ in planning, directing, controlling, and improving 
operations, a better sense of integrated management, and an ability to tap the key 
people in his organization. Concentration on materials management, operation and 
maintenance, production engineering, and coordination with other departments will be 
highlighted in the changing management functions under automation. Management — 
skills which proved to be adequate in the past may not be adequate under automation, 
and the manufacturing executive must attain higher levels of professional skills. 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 


A MEASURE OF SUPERVISORY QUALITY. H.W. MOWRY. 
Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 41, No. 6, Dec. 1957, Pages 405-408. 


To measure ‘‘supervisory insight’’ typical important problems encountered by industrial 
supervisors in their human relations on the job were taken from case study material 
used by a large industrial organization for training supervisors. After preliminary try- 
out the author constructed a final test (Supervisor's Problems) consisting of 50 ques- 
tions based on eight case problems. The results obtained through this test are re- 
ported in this article. 


Management ratings (high and low groups) were used as criteria in each of the three 
studies — 40 chemical plant supervisors, 10 oil company office supervisors, and 25 
supervisors in a missile factory. Significant differences were found to exist in the 

test scores made by high-rated supervisors as opposed to low-rated supervisors. The 
highest correlation existed with ratings based on ability to ‘‘handle people.’’ Since 
insight must be inferred from overt behavior, this comes closest to describing what 

the test is designed to measure, and probably excludes some of the variance associated 
with technical knowledge or clerical ability. 


The author concludes that the test differentiates significantly between supervisors 
high in understanding of how effectively to supervise and those low in this understand- 
ing. This understanding has a low relationship with verbal intelligence and is sub- 
stantially related to the democratic-authoritarian dimension of personality. 
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THE SUPERVISOR AND THE CLIQUE. GEORGE S. ODIORNE. . 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 2, No. 13, December 1957, Pages 2-9, 


Both the supervisor and the social psychologist know that every work group has in- 
formal as well as formal organization. The informal organization in business and 
industry — the clique — exhibits some special traits. It cannot be made to evaporate 
by management decree. It can be cemented by any number of personal ties. Cliques 
have no geographical bounds and often are not bound by titles or occupational levels. 
They develop their own standards, values, and code of behavior. 


For the manager or the supervisor, the outstanding characteristic of the clique is the 
control it exerts over the behavior of its members. The clique controls by developing 
its own informal leaders, by developing its own communication system, and by ejecting 
or —- offenders. Clique controls most frequently involve work output, informa- 
tion rela to management, the acceptance of ‘‘outsiders,’? and company procedures 
and regulations. The supervisor who hopes in turn to manage the clique must first 
recognize its existence and its unique character. If he is to succeed in identifying 
clique goals with those of the formal organization, he must know his people. He must 
be a keen observer and note how they relate to each other; he must analyze each 
clique; finally, he must study the relation of the people to their surroundings. The 
supervisor who recognizes the reality of their existence and the importance of their 
goals is on the road to understanding and improved relations. 
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THE FOREMAN AND PRODUCTIVITY. CLEM ZINCK. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 23, No. 1, Jan. 1958, Pages 12-18, 


Foremen are important — in production, in human relations, in quality, and in cost 
control, They can also be important in the company-wide methods improvement 
activity, although most foremen devote only a pe” percentage of their work time to 
this subject. The foreman is in a unique position to utilize methods improvement 
techniques. He alone has the responsibility to keep production on schedule. His job 
forces him to find at least a temporary solution to every ‘‘bug’’ that appears in the 
production line. 


If he is trained well, he can play an effective part in Method Improvement in various 
ways. An alert management will do those things necessary to utilize to the full the 
contributions of a foreman in criticizing present methods and trying improved methods. 
The foreman can be held as accountable for contributions to Method Improvement to 
the same degree as he is for production schedules, human relations, quality, and 
costs. But more is necessary, Ideas are of value if they can be put into operation. 
Management should try to create a plant atmosphere which welcomes ideas from fore- 
men and develops them to the fullest. 


(24-58) 
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NOTES 


~ INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 


A BROADER CONCEPT OF WORK FATIGUE. L.W. COZAN. 
Jour. of oo Adm. and Ind. Relations. Vol. 3, No. 1, Spring 1957. 
Pages 1-6, 


A broader concept of job fatigue is presented and there is justification to warrant 
further research toward a broader concept. Managers, supervisors, personnel officials, 

and employees stand to gain from a better concept and a fuller understanding of the 
problem, We have traditionally interpreted fatigue as ‘‘the summation of the results 

of activities, mental or physical, which manifest themselves in diminished capacity 
= oe work.”” The conventional concept needs to be re-examined and 
roadened. 


Current discussions on the subject treat the dichotomy of psychological and physio- 
logical states. The former deals with factors such as monotony and boredom which 
induce fatigue and are reflected in reduced productivity. It is a kind of ‘*subjective” 
fatigue which results in unconscious inhibition of interests and activity, notes Mr. 
Cozan, while physiological fatigue is strictly of physical origin which comes as a 
consequence of expended energy and exertion. More important, however, there must be 
recognized the fatigue element which is emotional in its origin. It is the kind of 
tiredness or weariness attributable to the nervous condition associated with anxiety, 
tension, and distress, Case studies are presented to illustrate the symptoms and 
manifestations of emotional fatigue. The clinical aspects of this approach, the 
neurasthenic factors, are listed for a better understanding of the meaning of emotional 
fatigue. 
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THE EFFECT OF FATIGUE ON WORK. THOMAS Q. GILSON. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1957, Pages 20-27. 


The subject of work fatigue has been studied by many groups during the past seventy 
years. Five major approaches to the problem have been utilized. The problem is 
difficult to analyze, however, because of the variations in individual reactions, the 
obscuring effects of union and informal work group self-pacing, and the development 
of mechanized operations. 


Professor Gilson’s article describes in turn the five major problem approaches, The 
first and earliest approach emphasized the measurement of physiological reactions, 
assuming that such reactions would be reflected directly in work output. The second 
approach was that of scientific management in which engineering the job and selection 
and training of employees were emphasized. The limitations of scientific management 
were recognized as union influence and psychological and social restraints were 
identified. The third approach, a concern with the gross effect of hours, was short- 
lived, The fourth approach, analysis of morale and the status of group relations, 
resulted from the Hawthorne studies which showed that psychological and social in- 
fluences may be more important then physical factors. Finally, an approach (known by 
various names) has used experimental methods to engineer the relationship between 
worker and job. The object is thus to minimize errors, accidents, and time needed for 
adjustment. In the author’s opinion, the last two approaches ‘‘offer both hope and 
challenge for further progress in lessening the effects of fatigue."” They will, however, 
require more precise and carefully designed experiments. (26-58) 


FOUR BASICS FOR PLANT SAFETY. J. M. TRANSUE. 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 20, No. 3, Jan. 1958. Page 48. 


Purpose, objective, reason and plan are the four parts of Mr. Transue’s outline for a 
successful industrial safety program. Purpose (‘‘to protect life, limb, and property’’) 
and objective (‘to prevent the next loss’’) are standard, It is his reason for a safety 
program that gives experienced safety men something to think about. From the author’s 
viewpoint, a safety program includes four obligations: (1) Moral — to insure that em- 
ployees finish the day in good physical condition; (2) Legal — to comply with the 
minimum standards established by Federal state and local laws for the protection of 
the worker; (3) Cost — to minimize the cost of insurance for worker protection and 
reimbursing the owner for losses through fire and other catastrophies; (4) Savings — to 
effect a maximum saving through a loss reduction program. 


Under the plan section of his outline, Mr. Transue emphasizes engineering, education, 
and enforcement in a new light. The safety man must be able to determine what is and 
what isn’t possible in the construction of safeguards. He must be a teacher, a writer, 
a speaker, and a training director — all in one. The matter of enforcement — ‘“‘to assure 
it will remain safe’? — is one that may make safety men who argue that education, not 
enforcement, as the great hope of any safety program, raise their hands in protest. 
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PERSONALITY DYNAMICS AND ACCIDENT PRONENESS IN AN INDUSTRIAL 
SETTING. A. DAVIDS AND J. T. MAHONEY 


Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 41, No. 5, Oct. 1957. Pages 303-306. 


Two groups of subjects, one composed of men who were high on accident proneness 
and the other composed of men who suffered no accidents in the same industrial set- 
ting, were studied by means of a sentence completion test. Responses to this pro- 
jective technique indicated that the high accident group in comparison with the non- 
accident group were significantly lower on the socially desirable personality srgtet 
tions of optimism, trust, and sociocentricity. In general there were no statistically 
significant differences between the two groups on several negative personality disposi- 
tions. However, there was a slight indication of positive association between high 
accident proneness and high scores on a cluster composed of the socially undesirable 
personality dispositions of egocentricity, anxiety, and resentment. There was highly 
significant association between high accident proneness and projective responses 
indicative of a negative attitude toward employment. 


The overall results of this study suggest the feasibility of putting projective tech- 
niques to use on problems such as these. Further research remains to be done in the 
area of accident proneness, and there are numerous other industrial problems that 
could be studied fruitfully by means of projective tests. In addition to sentence com- 
pletion techniques, it would seem that instruments like the Rorschach and the TAT 
could be used to good advantage. 
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‘*HUMAN APPROACH” TO LIGHTING, COLOR COORDINATION BENEFITS CON 
EDISON. (STAFF.) 


Office Management. Vol. 18, No. 12, Dec. 1957. Pages 37-38, 70. 


A high level of employee morale and increased efficiency can be a ‘‘visual thing,” 
according to the Consolidated Edison Company of New York. This ‘human approach’’ 
to lighting and decoration for the company’s new electronic calculating rooms stems 
from numerous recent developments in the science of lighting. The approach indicates 
what tangible results can be achieved by proper application of engineering techniques, 


A unique feature of the installation was ‘‘planning from the beginning.’’ Not only did 
Con Edison engineers and the equipment suppliers consult closely on the physical 
lighting layout, but they also shared in the choice of color scheme as it affects and 
augments the lighting. There were three prime considerations in the design of the 
lighting system. First and foremost, the calculating rooms were planned to provide 
visual comfort for the personnel who would be controlling the machines. A pleasant 
visual environment reduces eye fatigue and buoys up a person’s mood, automatically 
leading to the second consideration, efficiency. Both of these in turn add a safeguard 
against costly human error, the third consideration. As a result of these considera- 
tions, Con Edison believes that the use of modern engineering techniques has resulted 
in a strikingly unique work area, The company sees profit in employee morale, error 
reduction, and personnel comfort resulting from the modern concept of ‘‘efficient and 
comfortable seeing.’’ 
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HUMAN FACTORS IN INDUSTRIAL SAFETY. R.A. McFARLAND. 
National Safety News. Vol. 76, No. 2, August 1957. Pages 39-48 (Journal). 


Dr. McFarland presents in several pages a comprehensive account of the field. The 
dimension of the problem, in lives, costs, and loss of manpower sets the stage for the 
account. There follow special sections on the control of industrial accidents, accident 
control through attention to personal characteristics of workers, safety in relation to 
human factors in engineering design, and influence of environmental variables on safety. 
Statistics, tables, charts, and analyses contribute much to the clarity of the account. 


Considerable attention is given to management’s role in accident prevention, analysis 
of accident rates in selected industries, and the various stages of the industrial safety 
movement, Especially valuable is the presentation concerned with personal adjust- 
ments of accident repeaters, the role f fatigue, implications in regard to age of 
workers, and other factors. The section on engineering design and safety discusses 
advance analysis of equipment, equipment design in relation to body size, and design 
of instruments and controls. Dr. McFarland contends that the road to reduction in 
industrial accidents must be guided by understanding of all three — the yer et, the 
worker in relation to his equipment, and the environmental setting. The relationships 
are more complex than most of us realize, and the continual training of workers and 
their supervisors is required in order to make progress, A valuable list of selected 
references is featured. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 


THERE’LL BE SOME CHANGES MADE. JOHN D. STALEY. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 2, Feb. 1958. Pages 9-14, 


There are no ‘‘pink pills’’ as quick remedies to counteract employee resistance to 
change — to be sure. However, the ‘author offers a series of measures which would 
tend to minimize the degree of resistance to some extent: ‘‘(1) inform people in 
advance; (2) explain the change and the reasons it is being made; (3) secure participa- 
tion in working out the details; (4) balance negative and positive factors; (5) plan for 
any consequential situations; (6) time the change carefully; (7) set up a trial period, 
if possible; (8) provide adequate grievance machinery; (9) follow up carefully.’’ 
Several of these measures are enlivened through brief case accounts of change in 
production plants. 


Mr, Staley, Assistant Division Manager, American Management Association, draws upon 
the findings of the social scientists in getting to the causes of resistance to change. 
Basically, it is traced to any disturbance of or threat to the individual’s needs, wants, 
and drives. These generally include his economic security, job, social relations and 
friendships, status, desire for achievement and recognition, favorable working condi- 
tions, full use of his abilities, and fixed habits of behavior on the job. He strives to 
protect the satisfactions he already has and seeks additional satisfactions of these 
basic needs. Since a proposed change will often interfere with or threaten certain need 
satisfactions, the employee will resist the change. Sound counsel is offered by the 
author in urging managers to be aware of the psychological factors involved in change 
and to be so guided in their responsibilities for planning. —— 
31-58 


A PATH-GOAL APPROACH TO PRODUCTIVITY. B.S. GEORGOPOULOS AND 
OTHERS. 


Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 41, No. 6, Dec. 1957. Pages 345-353. 


In an effort to understand the effects of certain social psychological factors on 
individual productivity in organizations, the Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, tested four hypotheses deriving from the following formulation: If a worker 
sees high (or low) productivity as a path to the attainment of one or more of his per-_ 
sonal goals in the work situation, he will tend to be a high (or low) producer, assuming 


that his need is sufficiently high and that he is free to follow the desired path (high 
or low productivity.) 


The results of this study provide support for the predictions made and, within limits, 
indicate the usefulness of a rational approach to the problem in question, They pro- 
vide a clear confirmation of the importance of the role of rational aspects in the deter- 
mination of productivity behavior and serve to reemphasize the fact that productivity 


is a function of both facilitating and inhibiting forces, forces of an individual as well 
as of a situational character. 


However, a number of implications of the ee. orientation for the understanding 
of what determines productivity level still remain to be worked out. These include 
development of measures for the concepts of level of need and freedom, study of 
social factors in the work situation, and study of different samples under various 
work conditions, 
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NEED SATISFACTIONS AND EMPLOYEE TURNOVER. 1. C. ROSS AND 
ALVIN ZANDER. 


Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 3, Autumn 1957, Pages 327-338. 


A questionnaire was administered to 2,680 female skilled workers in 48 sections of a 
large company located in several Cities; 169 of these subsequently resigned during 

the next four months. Responses of these 169 were compared with those who remained. 
It was found that the degree of satisfaction of certain personal needs supplied by a 
person’s place of employment has a significant direct relationship to his continuing 

to work for that company. These personal needs are for recognition, for autonomy, for 
a feeling of doing work that is important, and for evaluation by fair standards, In addi- 


tion, knowing ‘‘important’’ people in the organization is related to continued 
employment. 


It was also found that the extent to which the job interferes with family and community 
satisfactions is related to turnover as strongly as the failure to receive need satis- 
factions on the job. These results are interpreted to mean that there are two es- 
sentially different kinds of reasons for leaving the employing organization, Some _ 
people resign for reasons of both kinds: the job itself does not satisfy needs, and it 
also keeps them from receiving personal satisfactions. It is concluded that workers 


whose personal needs are satisfied on the job are more likely to remain in the 
organization. 
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SOCIAL AUDIT OF THE ENTERPRISE. FRED. H. BLUM. 
Harvard Business Review. Vol. 36, No. 2, Mar-Apr. 1958. Pages 77-86. 


As an organization has an annual audit of its operations in financial terms to deter- 
mine the status of its efficiency and profits, so it is contended that an organization 
should have a yearly social audit — an ‘‘audit of progress in human relations ”’ in the 
organization. Mr. Blum, who has been active in this type of investigation, contends 
that it is possible to survey and audit the organization along these lines. Both 
organizational scores and individuation scores are used to reveal the status of the 
social audit, and serve as a basis for action on individual-company adjustments. 


Reduced to specific items in a score sheet, the five items appropriate to individual . 
score are: (1) general satisfaction of working for the company; (2) satisfaction with 
personal relations; (3) present use of abilities; (4) satisfaction with pay; and (5) basic 
work satisfaction. Items on the organizational score include (1) over-all attitude 
toward the company; (2) competence of top management; (3) satisfaction with position 
in the company; (4) fairness of earnings distribution; (5) adequacy of information; and, 
(6) effectiveness of the organization as a whole. (The range of scores gauge the result 
as very good, good, medium, or inadequate.) The author proposes, as one practical 
step, for a company “‘to set aside a certain percentage of its profits for research and 
action in regard to the work factors influencing the satisfactions of men’s need for 
unity and integrity’? — to improve human relations. 
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THE PERCEPTION OF HIGH AND LOW MORALE. HANS H. TOCH. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 4, Winter 1957, Pages 407-420. 


In this study an attempt was made to find out whether differences exist in the way 
low morale and high morale situations are perceived, and whether one’s own morale 
will affect the way one sees morale in others. Open-ended questionnaires were 
administered to a sample of 600 Navy personnel. These questionnaires, which asked 
for characterizations of a man with very high morale and one with very low morale, 
were subjected to content analysis, 


Men with high morale were almost always favorably depicted, while low morale : 
descriptions varied in favorableness. High morale was more often than not attributed 
to favorable personality or attitudes; low morale was more frequently seen as a product 
of unfavorable environment. High morale characterizations were independent of the 
respondents’ morale, but low morale characterizations varied with the morale of the 
respondent, The lower the respondent’s morale the greater his tendency to favorably 


describe low morale men and to see their morale as a product of environmental 
pressures, 


It was concluded that people with high morale are perceived largely in stereotyped ° 
ideal terms, while any tendency to stereotype low morale is counteracted by the prone- 
ness of low morale individuals to identify with their fellows. Low morale people view 
low morale from the individual’s viewpoint rather than from the viewpoint of the 
organization. 
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SIX POINTERS TO MORE USEFUL ATTITUDE SURVEYS. L.E. ALBRIGHT. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 7, Dec. 1957, Pages 254-256. 


The following suggestions are offered to make an attitude survey more successful: 

(1) Don't assume that you can read employees’ minds. A suggestion worth trying is 

to interview a certain sampling of the work group and then structure the questionnaire 
items around the interview results — it helps to phrase questions better in the workers’ 
anguage. (2) Beware of the ‘‘package’’ survey. Many morale problems are local in 
nature, and questionnaires based on industry-wide studies may be worded too generally 
to bring such facts to the foreground. (3) Plan in advance a scaling procedure that 
yields meaningful results. Aim to discern attitudes concerning working conditions, 
supervision, Compensation, and promotion opportunities. One can use a system in 
which the individual responds by checking one of the following: ‘‘strongly agree,”’ 
“‘agree,’’ ‘‘undecided,’’ ‘‘disagree,’’ and ‘‘strongly disagree,’’ and assign weights 
scaled as 4, 3, 2, 


To continue: (4) Pre-test the questionnaire, A pilot survey will often disclose 
ambiguous items in the questionnaire and will enable you to correct these and to refine 
the scale statistically. (5) Consider the use of an outsider for assistance and pos- 
sibly to administer the scale — he can be of assistance in advising on the method of 
distribution of the questionnaire at employees’ work places, in groups, in pay enve-_ 
lopes, or mailed to their homes. (6) Don’t overlook existing morale indices already in 
use — and check against rates of turnover, absenteeism, grievances and other indices. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE HOSPITAL. MARJORIE SAUNDERS. 
Hospital Management. Vol. 85, No. 3, March 1958, Pages 58, 91, 131. 


This represents part one of an article based on the author’s presentation of an address 
at the 5th Southwestern Institute for Hospital Administrators. On the thesis that 
knowledge is power and that knowledge of human behavior equips the hospital ad- 
ministrator for the important responsibilities at his level, Miss Saunders prescribes 
the following guidelines for the administrator: 


(1) develop a sincere personal interest in his employees; (2) devote effort to training 
employees and share with them his knowledge and experiences; (3) tell people how 
they are getting along; (4) provide for their louis, welfare, security, and needs satis- 
factions; (5) prepare employees for significant changes which affect them; (6) develop 
a practical system of communication between the levels of management; (7) use his 


' staff for facts and information anc make up his mind when a decision is required; 


(8) accept responsibility, obligations, and consequences of his acts and those of his 
subordinates; (9) be objective in dealing with problems and people; (10) be open- 
minded and receptive to new ideas; (11) think clearly under pressure. And, she cau- 
tions, ‘'Take (stock) of your business personality as it relates to human relations 
in the hospital. . . No matter how well you know your job, your personality can make 
or break (you) as an administrator and the human relations pattern in your hospital.’’ 
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UNION LEADERSHIP AND MEMBER PARTICIPATION. R.L. KAHN AND 
A. S. TANNENBAUM. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 3, Autumn 1957, Pages 277-292. 


There is a substantial body of research which documents the importance of the leader's 
interpersonal skills in determining the attitudes and behavior of group members. Most 
of this work has been done in industry and has been rosacea on the relationship 
between the foreman and his men. This article is an attempt by the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, to investigate this area as it concerns a different 
group — union stewards and the members of their shops. 


These relationships were tested in four local unions of the industrial type in southern 
Michigan. The locals had been selected to differ with respect to the participation 
criterion. Data were collected by written questionnaire, and by telephone and personal 
follow-up. Participation in union activities was found to be related to the perceived 
leadership skills of the steward in communicating to the men, involving them in deci- 
sion making, providing help to the men, and taking personal interest in how the men 
get along on the job. 


The results of this study suggest that high membership control appears to exist where 
leaders such as the stewards are aware and responsive to the members’ needs and 
problems. Stewards in locals where membership control is high appear to have taken 
on added responsibilities and to give serious weight to their “‘supervisory’’ role in the 
union. 
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aoe STRESS AND ITS EFFECT ON PERFORMANCE. 
. Occupational Psychology. Vol. 31, No. 4, Oct. 1957, Pages 248-255. 


As used here, the term ‘‘stress’’ is applied to anything which in relatively extreme 
form tends to disrupt normal functioning. It should not be assumed that any given set 
of experimental conditions is necessarily stressful. It is necessary to establish in 
some way that there is a definite probability of deterioration before the conditions 
should be called stressful. 


For different measures of performance the degree of breakdown under stress may differ 
very considerably. It should not be assumed, therefore, that because one measure fails 
to show decrement that another measure will be equally insensitive. There appears to 
be evidence that tasks involving a high degree of knowledge of results are less likely 
- — under environmental stress than tasks which involve little or no knowledge 

of results. 


There is some evidence that the general picture of breakdown of performance under 
stress follows a definite pattern, although it may differ in details, irrespective of the 
nature of the stress. One of the most typical effects of working under stress, both 
internal and external, is an increase in variability of performance. This may often 
occur even where there is no apparent change in the mean level of performance. There 
is now some evidence to show a peat exposure to environmental stress may 
build up cumulatively in the nervous system. 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 


PERSONALIZED PLACEMENT PAYS OFF IN COLLEGE RECRUITMENT. 
C. S. FERNOW. 


Personnel (AMA). Vol. 34, No. 4, Jan-Feb. 1958 Pages 77-80. 


In the experience of Arma Corporation, attracting and retaining the graduate engineer 
or scientist calls for an individual approach to his abilities, interests, and goals. 

The program described consists of interviews on the college campus followed by in- 
vitation to the plant for further interview and discussion. Their acceptance ratio was 
28%. The prospective employee was given company information, then spent several 
hours with an Arma employee who was a recent graduate from the same college, had 
lunch, and was interviewed by an appointing engineer who answered questions and ex- 
tended offers of employment. The use of recent graduates was considered to be of 
particular benefit since it provided an informal atmosphere. 


In an attitude survey of the engineers hired during 1956-57, the following factors 
ranked highest on the list of reasons why these men accepted employment with the 
company: training program, type of work done, job location, and starting salary. The 
training program, which is described in the article, is a one-year program designed to 
provide professional, technical and personal development for each employee through 
job rotation, group conferences, lectures and individual counseling. The key to the 
whole training program, in the author’s opinion, is frequent and intensive development 
counseling of each individual engineer. 
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USE OF THE ERQ IN HIRING. J. N. MOSEL AND H. W. GOHEEN. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 9, Feb. 1958, Pages 338-340, 


During the past twenty years there has been an increase in the use of a standardized 
Employment Recommendation Questionnaire (ERQ) and a corresponding decrease in the 
use of narrative testimonial letters to employers about people they are considering for 
employment. Of 325 companies surveyed, 51% of companies responding use ERQs in 
one form or another, ERQ data considered most useful include (1) attitude of previous 
employer toward re-hiring, (2) conditions of separation, and (3) work experience as 
revealed by employment history. While companies report that several other sources of 
information (tests, interviews, telephone checks) are almost always used in reaching 
hiring decisions, about 76% feel that their selection procedures would suffer if ERQ 
data were not available. Survey shows that ERQ is used in two ways: (1) to verify 
claimed work history and (2) to secure further information, not otherwise obtainable, 
on the quality of the applicant’s past performance. Industry evidently believes that a 
significant index of what a man will do is what he has done. Some conclusions 
reached from this research study: (1) business references prove most useful; (2) ERQs 
reject 228 out of 1400 applicants who otherwise would have been hired; (3) after two 


and a half years of ERQ use, turnover has been reduced and quality of employees 
increased, 
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A NOTE ON GRADUATES IN ADMINISTRATION IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
"New Zealand Journal of Public Administration. Vol. 20, No. 1, Sept. 1957, 
Pages 87-91, 


The author, Assistant Secretary, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
points to the pressing need for qualified personnel in the public service, To avoid 
confusion and misunderstanding of the term ‘‘administrative’’ he presents four levels 
of generality of decisions public servants have to make in their duties. These are: 
(1) the determination of the public interest; (2) the choice of strategy thought best to 
promote public interest; (3) the choice of organization thought best to achieve the 
desired ends; and, (4) the day-to-day management of the organization to make it 
achieve the desired results. 


The first level consists of those who advise Ministers of the effect of a course of 
action in relation to the national or public interest. These people play an influential 
part in assisting the politicians, After the course of action or policy has been deter- 
mined the next group must determine the strategy of how best to achieve the govern- 
ment’s desires, The decisions as to whether the present organization, a new one, 

or a modification will do the job is the concern of the next level. The fourth level 
makes the day-to-day decisions within the established framework, While it is 
acknowledged that in-service training may contribute to improvement of the manpower 
situation, the emphasis must be on providing more information concerning public 
service as a career and in improved recruitment and selection of qualified graduates 
in allied fields. (42-58) 
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AUTOMATION PERSONNEL SHORTAGES. C. B. HILBERRY. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 20, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1957, Pages 4-9, 


It is estimated that the need for automation personnel is doubling each year. Mr. 
Hilberry, President of Wayne State University in Detroit, describes in this article 
what is needed and how the need is being met by the cooperative effort of education, 
business, industry, and other groups. 


Although colleges are by no means the only sources of computer education programs, 
they are a primary source. A 1954 questionnaire survey indicated that colleges and 
universities were supplying 37% of computer personnel; company training programs 
were also supplying 37%; suppliers of equipment, 12%; government agencies, 7%; and 
other sources the remainder. The same survey indicated that, in general, industry 
would prefer that its personnel requirements be met by the nation’s higher educational 
system. This preference emphasizes the belief that preparation in the computer field 
must be based not on a vocational or narrowly technical approach but on a broad 
scientific and liberal education. For computer education, it is necessary to train 
students to think in terms of many variables, to think creatively, and to emphasize 
mathematical modes of thought and analysis. Wayne State University has attempted to 
provide the kind of training necessary by establishing a Computation Laboratory, with 
twenty business and industrial concerns participating. In addition to its primary pur- 
pose of training skilled computer personnel, the Laboratory offers a computing service 
to business and industry and engages in automation systems research, 
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THE CLIMATE FOR PLACEMENT. W.S. HILL. 
Jour. of College Placement. Vol. 18, No. 2, Dec. 1957, Pages 73-74; 98-102, 


A thorough review of the role of the placement officer with respect to graduates and to 
employers is made in this article by the Manager of Engineering Recruiting of the 
General Electric Company. Pointing out that the placement director should have a 
clear understanding jof what the university administration expects of him, Mr. Hill 
elaborates on the placement man’s responsibility for serving as interpreter of the needs 
of employers to one’s administration and faculty and, in turn, of the college to the 
employer. In these times of fast changing technology, placement personnel should 
play an increasingly important part in preparing faculty and students to meet the new 
varieties of requirements that arise, 


While admitting the time-saving value of utilizing automation to reduce the large 
amounts of clerical work necessary to put thousands of graduates and hundreds of 
employers into contact, Mr. Hill cautions that the student doesn’t know enough of 
employment to describe the job for which he is best suited, Personal and individual 
handling is still necessary, and there is an intangible matching process which is not 
readily catalogued except through the face-to-face discussion which the interview pro- 
vides, The need for development and adherance to proper ethical standards is high- 
lighted because of this period of keen competition among employers for manpower in 
the technical area. Proper consideration of high standards coupled with long-range 
planning should lead to recognition of the placement director as an individual or 
of professional status, 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT. BARBARA P. AALTO. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 21, No. 1, Jan-Feb. 1958 Pages 38-44. 


The author’s systematic study of attitudes toward working for the federal government is 
based upon a questionnaire completed by 493 federal professional or managerial em- 
ployees. A sub-study involved a contrast with 299 business and industrial employees 
in similar occupations. The statistical analysis of the scale measuring the attitudes 
of federal professional workers proved it to be both valid and reliable. 


Primary attitude information resulting from the study includes the following: (1) Both 
federal and private groups were equally satisfied with their jobs. Federal employees 
did not turn out to be the unhappy group they are often pictured to be. (2) The groups 
were strikingly different in their attitudes toward federal government employment. The 
government group was highly favorable, the private group more neutral. (3) Government 
employees satisfied with their jobs had much more favorable attitudes toward working 
for the government than those dissatisfied. (4) Even dissatisfied federal employees 
liked government employment, on the average, better than did private employees. 

(5) Older federal employees were more favorable in their reactions to government em- 
ployment, while older private employees were more negative. (6) The attitudes of men 
and women and of people in different parts of the country were about the same. 
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PICKING BETTER MEN FOR YOUR SALES TEAM. M.M. MANDELL. 


Dun'’s Review and Mod. Indusiry. Vol. 70, No. 6, Dec. 1957. Pages 43-44, 
110-114, 


The drop-out rate of salesmen during the training program, the high rate of turnover, 
and the dissatisfaction encountered in general point to the central problem of assuring 
better selection of prospective sales personnel. The diversity of sales organizations 
and their products and services makes it difficult to generalize about qualifications to 
fit all situations. The object is to find the man who is neither over-qualified nor 
under-qualified for the sales job of the particular firm, 


To counteract some of the unsuccessful experiences and the costly turnover Mr. Man- 
dell urges the use of recégnized tests and interviews in selection and with some 
tailoring to the needs of the particular organization. Within this scope are cited 
intelligence tests, personality tests, interest inventories, new interview methods, and 
other instruments. Reinforcing the interview through checking of references is advised 
by the author. While the interviewer is the key man in determining the probable selec- 
tion, we must be alert to some of the existing weaknesses in interviewing. ‘‘Selection 
methods today may not be infallible,’? contends the author, (but) ‘‘they are sounder than 
ever before,’’ In summary, ‘‘The right combination of up-to-date techniques and old- 
fashioned managerial judgment will go a surprisingly long way towards getting your 
company the better salesmen it’s going to need in the tough, competitive days ahead.” 
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This National Industrial Conference Board article includes comprehensive tables. 


COLLEGE RECRUITMENT IN 1958. 
Management Record (NICB). 


STEPHEN HABBE. 


Vol. 20, No. 1, Jan. 1958, Pages 6-8, 


The most recent annual report on ‘‘Trends in the Employment of College and University 
Graduates’’ provides the following highlights in regard to tenlnenoriadentehal recruit- 
ment of college graduates: (1) recruitment quotas set by companies are lower than 
those for the previous year; (2) in general, beginning salaries are about at a plateau, 
with only about a 3% increase over the past year — with some cases of salary offers 
less than last year; (3) bottom- and top-of-range monthly salaries will be as follows: 
engineering ($451 to $496), accounting ($402 to $437), and general business adminis- 
tration ($393 to $428); (4) there will be a noted drop in the tendency of companies to 
raise their offerings to meet competitive bids; (5) the individual with a Master’s degree 
may expect about $35 per month more than the man with a Bachelor’s degree; (6) there 
is noted improvement in college placement services and in centralization of recruitment 
efforts in companies; and (7) there is about equal distribution among companies which 
do and do not require college graduates to take tests for employment. 


It is noted that ‘‘raising the rates does not help... in fact, it seems to work just the 
other way or at best to make no difference .. . Eight comparisons have been made 
between companies that did and did not raise their rates in 1957 and 1956... (and) 
companies that held the salary line came out ahead (recruitment-wise) in seven.”’ 
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SUMMER-EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS: A STUDENT’S-EYE VIEW. W. A. COLLINS. 
Personnel (AMA). Vol. 34, No. 5, Mar.-Apr. 1958, Pages 71-75. 


An experienced ‘tsummer hire’’ employee through his years at Lehigh University and 
now a gfaduate student at Stanford University’s Graduate School of Business, Mr. 
Collins points up what the college student looks for in a summer job. Foremost are 
these: (1) experience — practical work experience that will make him, eventually, 
worth more in the labor market; (2) pay — this is very important to him because of the 
rising costs of going to college; (3) knowledge of the company — ‘“‘he has as much 
interest in permanent employment as the company has, and wants to find out all he 
can about his prospective employer;’’ and (4) recreation — company or community in 
which recreational and social facilities are available, for summer is a time for recrea- 
tion as well as for work. In addition — work assignments in which he can be useful 
and productive, good and friendly supervision, and orientation by higher management 
regarding the company’s goals, programs, and activities. 


Suggestions offered for the company: (1) recruit on campus rather than take job 
seekers; (2) select only a few students at each college; (3) assign students as far 
away from their home communities as possible; (4) place him in a work area with 
summer employees picked from different parts of the country; (5) place students in 
small groups for orientation purposes. Some measures may be more practicable than 
others — but the prospective permanent employee looks for all. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
" (including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 


WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION: AN OPINION SURVEY. R.E. SIBSON. 
Personnel (AMA). Vol. 34, No. 5, Mar.-Apr. 1958, Pages 76-80. 


What do wage and salary administrators think about the merits and limitations of 
current programs? Mr. Sibson, Personnel Manager of Schick, Inc., presents the high- 
lights of an opinion survey. The responses represent a good cross-section of firms 
geographically, industry-wide, and by size of organization. 


The principal findings: (1) there is very convincing evidence of top management sup- 
port of a formal approach to salary and wage administration — but lack of well-prepared 
written policies; (2) while job evaluation is regarded as an essential technique of 
wage and salary administration, there are weaknesses in regard to understanding, com- 
munication, and practicality of the job analyst — as well as unwarranted complexity; 
(3) there is divided opinion as to the desirability of participation of supervisors, em- 
ployees, and union representatives in the development and formulation of the plan and 
in job analysis and evaluation; (4) three-fourths of the respondents favor merit-rating 
as an essential feature in salaried jobs, while less than half regard it as practical for 
determining increases for production workers; (5) there are reservations as to whether 
merit-rating programs realistically achieve the objective. While all acknowledged that 
their programs could be improved, no particular pattern emerged. Evidently, companies 
have individual problems and must tailor their compensation programs to fit local needs. 
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WHY HAVE UNIFORM PAY INCREASES? H. E. KAPLAN. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 19, No. 1, Jan. 1958. Pages 18-19. 


Municipal, county, and state government have too long followed the pattern of having 
a level annual increment without re-examining the soundness of the salary plan. Mr. 
Kaplan contends that it would be better to introduce a plan which provides for a pro- 
— (stepped-up) increment from year to year. He regards this plan as more 
ogical, practical, and equitable and that it provides greater incentive for competent 
employees to remain in the public service — especially in the first five years of 
service. The article includes tables which compare the old and the new plans, based 
on experiences of two major counties in the State of New York. The salary scales 
for policemen are cited as an example. 


It is maintained that the traditional pattern of paying the same annual level salary 
increment to a new entrant after his first year of service as is paid to a satisfactory 
incumbent is unrealistic and inequitable. There is a high rate of turnover of govern- 
ment personnel because the traditional annual increment plan is not as attractive as 
the salary scales in private employment. The new plan is ‘‘in effect, a built-in auto- 
matic modest salary increase, which helps . . . toward meeting the problem of adjust- 
ing salaries to increasing cost of living as one continues in service during the first 
five years’? — in addition to the other advantages cited. 
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SETTING SALARY STANDARDS FOR EXECUTIVE JOBS. EDWARD N. HAY. 
Personnel (AMA). Vol. 34, No. 4, Jan.-Feb. 1958 Pages 63-72, 


The Guide Chart-Profile Method advocated by the author is being used currently in 
setting salary standards for executive jobs in more than 50 companies varying in 

size and type of industry. It draws upon other evaluation methods and adds significant 
features of its own. Briefly, it stresses the idea of three fundamental job aspects from 
the factor comparison method, instead of using the long series of specific and minutely 
subdivided ‘‘factors’’ of point methods. The direct comparison of jobs, the 15% 
geometric scales, evaluation by group judgment, and the percent method of creating 
point scales relate to factor comparison to some extent. 


From point methods it advances the idea of defining the various levels of each job 
aspect, but has defined them in management terms. To these features have been 
added the profile for weighting the three scales and for checking judgments, and the 
guide charts. A more concise type of job description has also been developed. 


The method has been used in executive salary surveys. Individual evaluation of the 
jobs avoids the approximations and errors of merely comparing titles, It has also been 
valuable in developing executive bonus plans and, along with psychological appraisals 
of executives, in reviewing organization structure and in planning executive develop- 
ment programs, 
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BETTER ee FOR SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL. G.A. PETERS AND 
MAX LEES. 
Personnel (AMA). Vol. 34, No. 4, Jan.-Feb. 1958. Pages 59-62, 


In order to find out what industrial research scientists think about pay and other 
incentives the authors conducted a survey among two groups: 102 non-supervisory 
scientists and technicians at a large research and development organization, and 70 
scientists enrolled in graduate evening courses in industrial engineering and physical 
sciences. Asked how they felt about their current salaries, about 75% and 50% 
respectively stated that these were lower than they should be. Yet only a handful 
(about 5%) admitted that they needed additional money to relieve financial pressures 
on them. 


Other complaints expressed by substantial majorities included dissatisfaction with 
current incentive systems, such as bonuses, royalties, and commissions. A sizeable 
number (about 30%) said that their work gave them too little professional challenge and 
that they did not have enough responsibility and freedom of action in the basic ap- 
proach to research problems. Nearly half (40%) felt that no use was made of promo- 
tional opportunities as incentives to recognize achievement. 


Another area that should be explored is that of actual job content. As the survey 
showed, challenging work is of primary importance to the scientist. If the job itself 
does not offer sufficient scope and does not present an opportunity to attain profes- 
sional needs, employee dissatisfaction is bound to follow no matter what other rewards 
are offered. (5258) 


HOW TO SAVE BY SPENDING MORE ON PENSIONS. (MM STAFF.) 
Management Methods. Vol. 13, No. 2, Nov. 1957, Pages 33-34, 92-94. 


The article is prefaced: ‘If your pension plan calls for employees to share the cost, 
you may be experiencing false economy. Recent developments are away from this 

of retirement funding. Reason: firms are finding non-contributory plans a better buy.”’ 
In addition to the beneficial effect upon employee attitudes and loyalty to the com- 
pany, the staff outlines the other key advantages as well as offsetting factors. In the 
past five years such plans have increased from 35% to 45%. 


Advantages cited: (1) under the of non-contributory plan which excludes death 
benefits, the total cost for each dollar of annuity being purchased is less than in the 
employee contributions plan; (2) it is less costly to administer; (3) all eligible em- 
ployees would automatically be included in the plan and share in its benefits; (4) the 
bank would have greater administrative independence and control over managing the 
plan when it is the sole contributor, and revisions made more easily when required; 

(5) the employee would get the full value of bank contributions free of current income 
taxes; (6) under inflationary conditions employees are more appreciative of fringe 
benefits for which they are not required to share the cost; (7) it is more in keeping 
with trends in benefits programs handled by banks; (8) retirement benefits are ~ 
in personnel administration, as an important fringe benefit in stabilizing the wor 

force; (9) it reduces deductions from salary take-home pay — an important consideration, 
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WHAT MANAGEMENT NEEDS TO KNOW ABOUT WAGE AND HOUR 
REGULATIONS. R.D. STEVENS. 
Office Management. Vol. 18, No. 12, Dec. 1957. Pages 26-27, 80. 


Wage-hour records management is ‘‘an objective, scientific approach to the problem of 
reducing error and boosting efficiency in paperwork.’’ Office management must record, 
summarize, and preserve payroll information for its own protection and direction of 
future activities, and maintenance of good relations with employees, as well as to 
— the requirements of regulations or directives established by governmental 
authorities, 


To assist office management in maintaining necessary wage and hour information the 
author provides a simplified breakdown covering (1) office employees subject to the 
minimum-wage rate and overtime pay after forty hours weekly (general office clerks, 
office boys, office machine operators, telephone operators, A. <woreing cashiers, 
typists, stenographers); (2) office employees exempt from overtime pay as an execu- 
tive, administrative or professional worker (office administrator, accountant, credit 
manager, personne] manager, purchasing agent); (3) office employees under certain 
union agreements made as a result of collective-bargaining by representatives certified 
by the National Labor Relations Board; (4) office homeworkers where such employment 
is permitted; and (5) office learners, apprentices, messengers, or handicapped workers. 


Mr. Robley offers these guidelines not only for better management but also for orienta- 

tion of prospective managers in their training and development. Records management is 

often overlooked in the programs for developing managers, and this article alerts us to 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 


PREDICTION OF THE ‘‘HUMAN RELATIONS’’ EFFECTIVENESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
SUPERVISORS. H. A. EDGERTON AND OTHERS. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 4, Winter 1957. Pages 421-431, 


This study concerns the validation of a test battery for the selection of first-line 
‘blue collar’ civilian supervisors employed at a variety of industrial type jobs at 
U.S. Army installations. This test battery was specifically designed to predict 
potential human relations skill as distinguished from technical job knowledge. 


The attempt to collect adequate criterion judgments of supervisory effectiveness in 
human relations on the job was only modestly successful. The estimated reliabilities 
of forced rankings by peers was .43 and by superiors was .47, A primary reason for 
this may have been the troubled personnel situation due to a program of layoffs and 
downgrading at these installations. The deliberate confounding of technical level 

of job content can be thought of as both a strength and a weakness of the study. 


Based on 409 first-and second line supervisors this research has indicated that a 
battery of three selection instruments may be added, with some confidence, to the 
present method of selecting ‘‘blue collar’’ civilian supervisors of industrial type work 
at military installations. These tests are a Supervisory Judgment Test, a Learning 
Ability Test, and a Supervisory Performance Report (completed by superiors), The 
estimated coefficient of multiple correlation of these three instruments was ,53 against 
combined mean peer and superior rankings. 
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VOCATIONAL INTEREST DIFFERENCES AMONG ENGINEERS EMPLOYED IN 
DIFFERENT FUNCTIONS. M.D. DUNNETTE. 
Jour. of Applied Psychology. Vol. 41, No. S$, Oct. 1957: Pages 273-278. 


This article describes first steps taken in an effort to develop special scoring keys 
on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank which may be used eventually as aids in more 
appropriately guiding students through their engineering education as well as in the 
placement of engineering and other scientific applicants in industry. 


The Strong test was administered to 238 engineers and other technical personnel em- 
ployed with Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing. On the basis of job analyses they 
were divided into groups comprising pure research scientists, applied research and 
development engineers, production engineers, and sales and technical service en- 
gineers. Tables are given which show the mean standard scores and letter scores ob- 
tained by each of these four functional groups on each of the occupational scales, 
and the accuracy of placement achieved by the special scoring keys which were 


developed, 


By examining the interest profiles of persons performing these different technical and 
engineering lesbian, special scoring keys were developed which accurately dis- 
criminated among persons in these areas. Study of information shows that the keys do 
an effective and accurate job of assigning engineers to their appropriate functional 
groups. Broader recognition of differences existing among different kinds of engineers 
and increasing knowledge concerning the measurement of these differences should 
form the basis for better utilization of engineers. (56-58) 


tered ATTITUDES TOWARD EMPLOYMENT TESTS. F.L.WARE AND 


Personnel Psychology. Vol. 10, No. 3, Autumn 1957, Pages 311-318. 


Wider adoption of employment testing programs has long been a special problem to 
industrial psychologists. Reasons for the reluctance of employers to incorporate test- 
ing procedures in their selection and placement programs have been subjected to much 


conjecture and little investigation, This study 1s designed to measure management 
attitudes and beliefs about these tests. 


A questionnaire was prepared which asked for opinions on use and effectiveness of 
types of tests in various situations. Three hundred executives were selected randomly 
from Poor's Register of Corporation Directors and Executives; this method resulted in 
a heavy concentration of presidents and vice-presidents. Response percentages to 
this questionnaire are given in the article. In general, management is favorable toward 
employment tests as aids in selection and placement. Level of managerial position 
apparently has little relationship with general attitude coward the value of tests. 


Furthermore, it seems apparent that executives maintain a much more favorable view- 
point regarding employee reactions toward tests than was previously supposed. 


80% of respondents feel that tests should be given before an applicant “oe the job; 
70% think that most workers will still go after a job even if they know they will have 


to take a test to get it; 60% feel that tests make employees feel more secure in their 
jobs as well as creating greater employee job satisfaction. 
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COMMUNICATION 


BARRIERS TO COMMUNICATION. HAROLD STIEGLITZ. 
' Management Record (NICB). Vol. 20, No. 1, Jan. 1958, Pages 2-5. 


Over a period of time the National Industrial Conference Board has polled the views 
of some 750 managers in regard to barriers to communication which exist within a 


company. Mr. Stieglitz, of the Board’s Division of Personnel Administration, sum- 
marizes the highlights of this effort. 


The difficulties are structured into three categories: (1) those due to individuals 
involved and individual differences in communication; (2) barriers attributable to the 
nature of the company’s climate or atmosphere in regard to communication; and (3) dif- 
ficulties which are largely mechanical and which stem from lack of proper media, 
channels, or means of communication. In the first category, of course, differences in 
background, values, interests, and needs result in differences in interpretation, blind 
spots in semantics, and misunderstanding. Barriers which spring from a poor company 
climate are generally identifiable in the group dynamics or the sociology of the organi- 
zation. Mr. Stieglitz cites the influences of the top man, lack of policy, fears, poor 
supervision, and lack of confidence as groups in the hierarchy become fixed and the 
concern for status and prestige the dominant interest. The mechanical barriers arise 
from faulty organization with line-staff misunderstanding, lack of delegation, and too 
many levels of authority. Even when these key barriers are overcome, it still takes the 
right man, good policy, and sound organization to achieve in a company ‘‘communica- 
tion which is constant, habitual and automatic.”’ 
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WHEN YOU SEND AN IDEA UP THE LINE. E.C. BILL. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 1, Jan. 1958 Pages 2-7. 


The author, associated with the Radio Corporation of America, suggests a method for 
avoiding the unhappy experience of having a good idea turned down by a superior. It 

includes five steps: (1) making sure the proposal is sound by thinking it through all 

the way; (2) basing your support on logic and need, and on the facts existing in your 

organization; (3) taking care not to exaggerate the benefits of the proposal; (4) avoid- 
ing too much explanation of the wrongness of present practices; and (5) making clear, 
in essence, the benefits to be expected from your idea. 


A procedural breakdown of the method includes the following actions or considera- 
tions: (a) State the idea exactly and in clear terms; (b) State the value of the idea to 
your organization; (c) List the assumptions you have made; (d) List the advantages 
of the proposal, its disadvantages, and methods of eliminating or minimizing the dis- 


advantages; (e) Carefully consider your own role in carrying out the ay agen (f) Care- |. 


fully consider the timing of the proposal; (g) If the idea has passed so far, prepare it 


for presentation; (h) Tr it out on someone or, if you can, on several people; 
(i) Present the proposal in the most appropriate way, to assure good reception. 
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REDUCING COSTS BY INCREASING EMPLOYEE SUGGESTIONS. W. S. WILCOX. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 10, March 1958, Pages 377-379 


As a consultant in the field of employee relations Mr. Wilcox finds, in his experi- 
ences, that there are many untapped sources for achieving economies and improving 
efficiency in organizations. It requires breaking away from the prejudices favoring 
the present (and often traditional) way of doing things, an open-mindedness to money- 
Saving potentialities, and the joint effort of employees and management as '‘partners 
who want to contribute.’ He cites the experiences of Pitney-Bowes and Socony Mobil 
Oil which have formulated a cost accounting of their suggestion systems, and quotes 
the views of the comptroller of the Socony Mobil Oil Company in citing some example 
of achievement of an employee suggestion system, 


In outlining the improvements in a formal suggestion system as against an unofficial 
‘‘open door’’ method of receiving suggestions from employees, Mr. Wilcox cites these: 
‘*(1) the approved practices certify to an official means for encouraging, handling, 
and deciding on the use of employees’ ideas; (2) the publicly announced policies pro- 
vide guides for management to observe in selecting and rewarding those ideas that 
are practical and usable; and, (3) possibly the most important improvement is. that the 
results of the use of these means and guides are recorded as performance which can 
be evaluated.’’? The number of repeaters who receive awards for beneficial sugges- 
tions refute the belief that rejections of ideas submitted tend to injure employee 
morale, observes the author. 
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EMPLOYEE MEETINGS: CORNERSTONE OF EFFECTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
R. E. SIBSON. 


Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 9, Feb. 1958, Pages 326-330, 


Although the employee meeting has potentially many advantages that cannot be matched 
by other communication media in reaching employees, it is astonishing that so few 
companies utilize the employee meeting. Among some of the advantages are these: 
they are regarded as a direct and efficient communication medium; they insure the ex- 
posure of employees to information; they provide opportunity for open discussion and 
questions and answers; they insure better understanding because the leader can review 
and summarize in order to re-emphasize major points. Companies which have enjoyed 
most success with employee meetings have carefully integrated them with other com- 
munication media for effectiveness and follow-up. 


Attention should be directed to the following questions in eienng and convening the 


meetings: (1) What are the objectives of the company in holding these meetings? 
(2) What are the basic ingredients which make for an effective meeting? (3) What 


subject(s) should be covered? (4) How should the meetings be conducted, and by 


whom? (5) How much do employee meetings cost? Mr. Sibson offers some answers and | 


guidelines, For a successful meeting there must be real content, the presentation 


wel] planned, and conducted by an articulate conference leader. The way in which 
employees are informed on the various subjects is a critical factor, for occasionally 


the leader becomes so enthusiastic in trying to gain acceptance of company policies 
that the audience reaction is one of skepticism and even suspicion. 
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EMPLOYING THE ‘‘ART OF COMMAND” IN COMPANY COMMUNICATIONS. 
S$. H. MANSBRIDGE. 
Office Management. Vol. 19, No. 1, Jam 1958, Pages 28-29, 59-60, 


Giving clear, concise instructions is not an easy task. The author holds that ‘‘it’s 
one that must be mastered if your organization is to function properly.” Mr. Mans- 
bridge, Senior Organization and Methods Officer for the Canadian Civil Service, sees 
the giving of orders and instructions as an integral part of the art of command, 
Although there is a need for both oral and written instructions, as a general rule 
written instructions are preferable where matters of continuing importance are con- 
cerned, This is particularly true if there are likely to be any difficulties of interpreta- 
tion or understanding. 


After illustrating the necessity of proper wording with examples of costly misunder- 
standings, the author summarizes his views in a series of principles. To succeed in 
intra-company communications, instructions to subordinates should be: (1) Written 
rather than oral, especially if difficulties in interpretation are likely to arise; (2) Care- 
fully prepared to make certain they are brief, clear and definite; (3) Tested by those 
persons for whom they are intended prior to issuance; (4) Worded in a manner most 
suitable to the reader; (5) Issued only once to a group of employees on any one matter 
of policy; (6) Reviewed at regular intervals; (7) Controlled by a full-time ‘‘Instructions 
Unit,’’ through which filters all instructions within a company. 
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hy Pn a IN PLANNING, PREPARING, WRITING EFFECTIVE REPORTS. 
, Office Management. Vol. 18, No. 12, December 1957, Pages 34, 80-81. 


A young executive on his way up usually becomes suddenly aware that the writing of 
reports for superiors and associates is going to be an inescapable and important part 
of his job, He may not, however, become aware as quickly that bow these reports are 
written is also going to be important. In practice, the facts in a report are often much 
clearer to the author who had them in his head or his working papers before the report 
was written than they are to the reader coming into contact with them for the first time. 
The task is to get it across to others clearly and persuasively, 


The first element in the author’s suggested procedure for planning report organization 
is a brief one-sentence statement setting forth the purpose and scope of the report. 
Next, the writer should review all notes, excerpts, and other data he has gathered 
during his study, jotting down on small cards each major or minor subject dealt with 

by this material. After eliminating irrelevant material by checking the cards against 
the statement of report purpose, the cards should be sorted into main subject groupings. 
This process should reveal duplications and should determine the principal divisions 
of the report’s final organizational pattern. The principal divisions are then arranged 
logically and in sequence. An evaluation of the effectiveness of the pattern chosen 
should precede the actual writing of the report. 
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MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 


A SURVEY OF SUPERVISORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD PERFORMANCE RATING, 
J.N. MOSEL AND M. M. KATALINICH. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 21, No. 1, Jan-Feb. 1958, Pages 45°47, 


This article reports the findings of a survey of the attitudes, experiences, and actual 
practices relative to performance rating of 224 federal supervisors in four ‘‘old line’’ 
agencies — the Departments of State, Interior, Navy, and the Veterans Administration. 
In cooperation with personnel officials, a twenty-two item questionnaire was submitted 
to a selected group of supervisors in each of the four agencies studied. Supervisors 
indicated that 15,908 employees were indirectly supervised by them, and that 2,517 
employees were directly supervised, All levels of supervision were included, from 
unit supervisor to department head. 


Only 3% felt that the present rating system is entirely satisfactory; 26% considered it 
satisfactory; 53% partly satisfactory, and 18% unsatisfactory. Since the majority 
clearly view the system as only partly satisfactory or unsatisfactory, their attitudes 
towards the following points were virtually unanimous: (1) By failing to distinguish 
between borderline ‘‘unsatisfactory’’ and borderline ‘‘outstanding’’ employees, the 
system lowers morale and performance goals; (2) The difficulty of achieving an ‘‘out- 
standing’’ rating means that most employees have nothing to work toward other than a 
“satisfactory”? rating; (3) There is a need for an additional level between “‘satisfac- 
tory’’ and ‘‘outstanding’’; (4) There is a need to redefine more realistically the 
‘*satisfactory’’ and ‘‘outstanding’’ categories to narrow the former and to broaden 
slightly the latter. 
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WHATEVER BECAME OF MERIT RATING? (STAFF.) 
Personnel (AMA). Vol. 34, No. 4, Jan-Feb. 1958, Pages 818, 


Although merit rating is sound, can be made to work technically, and has proved its 
value in practice for many years, its use has declined considerably in recent years. 
Some reasons for this are advanced by the author: the unions don’t like the idea, em- 
ployees in general do not respond wall to it, and management has reservations about it. 


Management needs to tackle this problem through several approaches. Most important, 
it has to reaffirm faith in the concept of reward for merit. We need good, reliable, ob- 
jective measures of performance which are readily understood by supervisor and em- 
ployee alike. We need not shrink from assessing aspects of personal behavior which 
affect performance if we can devise a system that will accurately record the employee’s 
behavior, We should consider carefully whether we want to rate individuals on per- 
sonal behavior apart from specific job performance. The use of a merit range need not 
be incompatible with a separate or an integrated measured-work plan, Finally, the 

plan must be practicable and made to work. 


The view is expressed that employees whose performance is adequately appraised and 


rewarded will respond to the attention given to them as individuals, and that merit _ 
tating offers management a tool that can benefit both the employee and the organization. 
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MAKING CRITICISM WORK FOR YOU. NATHAN A. BAILY. 
Nation's Business. Vol. 46, No. 3, March 1958, Pages 102-103. 


The relationships between supervision, morale, employee attitude surveys, supervisory 
appraisal and development, and employee improvement are often dependent upon giving- 
and-taking criticism. The right approach and the proper attitude add constructively to 
the relationships; the wrong approach leads to damage which is not easy to repair. 


The author offers twelve guidelines for making criticism work constructively and in the 
best interests of employee, supervisor, and organization: (1) choose the right time and 
place; (2) make clear that your interest is in the employee — and back up your sincerity 
with positive guides to the employee’s improvement; (3) explain the importance of the 
error; (4) criticize the act rather than the person; (5) lay the error on the line — 
“vagueness cannot produce improvement... leaving a man in the dark produces no 
enlightenment; (6) be specific about the remedy; (7) speak calmly — keep the discus- 
sion on the basis of two people working together to improve a situation; (8) remember 
that the only people who avoid mistakes are those who do nothing at all — compliment 
on his initiative, but show how and possibly why the error was made; (9) be a good 
listener, and give the man full opportunity to speak and ask questions; (10) make the 
employee’s job more meaningful through the criticism and explanation; (11) follow up — 
check to see if he has learned from the experience; and, (12) remember that you can 


frequently accomplish more by indirection than by frontal assault, and consider 
emotions as well as logic. 
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PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL AND THE ORGANIZATION MAN.  T. L. WHISLER. 
Journal of Business. Vol. 31, No. 1, Jan. 1958, Pages 19-27, 


Dr. Whisler views the application of traditional merit rating techniques to appraisal 
of managers as unsatisfactory. He contends that a and development of 
managers is least effectively done if carried out within the same organizational 
structure and relationships as that used for the normal operations. There must be 
some escape from ‘‘the man-boss bondage.’’ Attention is directed to two recent views 
expressed by Douglas McGregor in the Harvard Business Review and William H. 
Whyte in his book, The Organization Man. The former believes that the adverse re- 
action from the line results from ‘‘the reluctance of any man to ‘play God?’ in rating 
another man formally’’ and suggests a consultative rating technique; the latter sees 
the corporation (rather than the supervisor) in the same God-man relationship and 
exhorts the subordinate to fight the system. 


The author feels that power and dependence features in the hierarchical organization 
seen by McGregor and Whyte are inevitable, unless there is some change made in the 
organizational structure. Performance appraisal plans fail for the very reason that 
there is a basic conflict with the power structure of organization. There is no 
‘*payoff’’ unless the organization gains. Individual development is subordinated. 
Mr. Whisler suggests wider use of special assignments, job-rotation, and personal- 
assistant arrangements as ways of overcoming the one-man appraisal scheme — and 
having the manager judged by a top-level executive committee. 
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Rp df OF CURRENT COUNSELING PRACTICES IN INDUSTRY. HENRY 
Journal of Business. Vol. 31, No. 1, Jan. 1958, Pages 28-37. 


This survey attempts to gauge the extent to which the newer ideas in professional 
counseling have been utilized in industrial practice, More than 100 companies 
responded, with the Director of Personnel generally as the respondent to the question- 
naire. Among the principal findings: (1) more than 90% indicated that they do provide 
for counseling activity as part of the total personnel function; (2) company doctors 
and nurses counsel employees on individual health problems, and only to a limited 
extent are they consulted on general problems of adjustment; (3) the use of psychia- 
trists for counseling services is very limited, and while some serve as consultants to 
firms there are very few who are employed on a full time basis; (4) a larger number of 
firms employ psychologists; however, in many instances they are not used for counsel- 
ing — and have other functions such as research and testing, executive selection, or 
other staff responsibilities; (5) about 18% of the respondents indicated that they have 
employee counselors in their Personnel Department. 


About 40% of the respondents indicated that the supervisor performed some counseling 
function, and generally worked with the aid of a staff specialist in occupational 
counseling, transfer, or re-assignment. Mr. Eilbirt also includes in survey findings 
concerning counseling techniques, instruction in counseling in supervisory training 
programs, and interviewing. 
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THE COUNSELING FUNCTION IN MANAGEMENT. HAROLD MAYFIELD. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 3, No. 1, Feb. 1958, Pages 2325. 


The Assistant Director of Industrial Relations, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, rein- 
forces the view that with the added stress, specialization, pressure, and strain in pro- 
duction there is more need to be aware of the individual’s problems and to provide 
sound counseling. Mr. Mayfield is of the conviction that there is justification for 
“‘humanizing the workplace,’ and offers several guidelines, The emphasis is on the 
whole man, and not the part of him you want in your relationship as his supervisor. 


Among the guidelines offered: (1) it is better to deal helpfully with the employees and 
their situations rather than to ignore or repulse them; (2) non-directive counseling 
provides a good medium for dealing with the employee, for its long-range benefits and 
because of the ‘tvirtue of active listening’’ and getting more information; (3) recognize 
that most situations are emotionally charged and ‘listening out’’ the man may well 
relieve the tension and put you on the road to constructive advice for him; (4) have the 
personnel director accessible, since many people think of him as their first recourse 
when they not get satisfaction from their own boss; (5) identify the mature employees 
who have an approachable personality and some counseling ability and utilize them in 
their respective work situations as (non-professional) counselors in an informal way; 
(6) provide training in the non-directive interview methods in the supervisory training 
program. 
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TRAINING 


(see also — EX ECUTIVES: eccceeee DEVE LOPMENT 
SUPERVISORS:. ...... DEVELOPMENT) 


HOW TO FEED BACK PERFORMANCE RESULTS TO TRAINEES. JAMES N. 
MOSEL. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 2, Feb. 1958, Pages 37-46, 


At different stages of his career as an employee it is vital for him as a trainee to 
know of the nature of his performance following a training effort. The ‘‘principle of 
knowledge of performance,’’ as psychologists refer to it, has important implications 
for the employee for a better view of himself through self-appraisal. Dr. Mosel cites 
several examples illustrative of the point that ‘tas knowledge of performance in- 
creases, learning increased both in rate and level.’’ 


In regard to what and how to feed back information to the trainee regarding performance, 
the author advises: (1) the information we give him must be unique or non-redundant — 
information he does not already possess about his performance; (2) there must be good 
technique in communicating back to him a picture of comparative performance; (3) the 
more specific the knowledge of performance the more rapid the improvement and the 
higher the level of performance; (4) the longer the delay in feeding back the informa- 
tion about performance the less effect the information has upon the employee; (5) the 
information we feed-back is always a carrier of social values and meanings for the 
trainee in terms of concept of himself, status, ego-involvement, and motivation for 
improvement (because of the degree of praise or reproof in the critique of performance) 
— and we must avoid the kind of feed-back which arouses a threat to the trainee’s 
self-concept. It could be injurious to subsequent learning and effort toward improve- 
ment. Yet, the critique of performance must be candid, straightforward, and fair. 
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TRAINING CLERICAL SUPERVISORS. ERWIN SCHOENFIELD. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 36, No. 8, Jan. 1958, Pages 292-294, 304. 


There is a growing need for more intensive development of the office supervisor, The 
shortage of clerical personnel together with growing office automation and its problems 
creates a greater responsibility which must be carried by the clerical supervisor. 
Supervisors should be selected carefully with the aid of the best selection tools 
available — including multiple interviews, psychological tests, and a thorough inquiry 
into the candidate’s previous experience and education. 


The training program may be divided into two parts: (1) formalized training sessions, 
and (2) selected work assignments. The training sessions may be further divided into 
three sections: knowledge of the company; knowledge of the job; and, human relations 
and principles of supervision. In the first two sections of training, the lecture method 
is used primarily, but in the third, there is an opportunity for using more varied train- 
ing techniques — conference method, case method, and role playing. The second phase 
of the training program involves a tailor-made selection of specific work assignments 
in the supervisor’s own division under the direction and coaching of his superior. 
Assignments will vary depending upon the division to which the supervisor is assigned 
and upon the supervisor’s background and experience. The program must be evaluated 
periodically to be sure that it is accomplishing the desired objectives. Top manage- 
ment must assure that the program not only develops good supervisors for tomorrow but 
prepares these same supervisors for middle management later. 
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ARE THE SERVICES REALLY TRAINING MANAGERS?: ROBERT ALLEN. 
Armed Forces Mgt. Vol. 4, No. 4, Jan. 1958, Pages 33-35. 


While the author asserts emphatically that the military services are training managers, 
there is considerable room for improvement. The weaknesses are pinpointed — some 
due to lack of sound integration of over-all personnel selection and assignment, other 
due to complexity, and still others traced to the unresolved question of whether the 
Army should focus on ‘‘generalists’’ or ‘‘specialists’’ in developing managers. 


Dr. Allen, Educational Adviser to the Quartermaster Training Command, offers these 
principal points for improvement: (1) there is need to provide the officer specialist 
with sufficient status and rank to encourage career ambitions and talents in special- 
ized fields; (2) officers need to be trained in the art of supervision; (3) we need fewer 
formal schools and courses in the Army management training program and more empha- 
sis on on-the-job training for individual and supervisory development; (4) there must 
be general improvement in classification, personnel selection, and assignments back 
to the original procurement of officers and enlisted men; (5) consolidate the managerial- 
logistical courses which are currently being offered in many different locations; (6) im- 
prove the approach to the development of publications, films, and other instructional 
materials for management training. The school at the Army Logistics Management 


Center is commended for its content which cuts across all technical and administrative 
services. 
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se tee TRAINING PROGRAM IN A MODERATE SIZED COMPANY. 
R. E. SIBSON. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 2, No. 2, Nov. 1957, Pages 14-19, 24, 


The first step in planning a training program is to be sure there is a positive attitude 
toward training. In many companies there may be an ‘‘inferiority complex’’ toward 
formalized training; the idea that training is a ‘‘big company”’ operation, Assuming a 
favorable attitude of line and staff people has been obtained there are ten basic prin- 
ciples, tailored to the small company’s training program. Among those suggested are: 
(1) Always keep basic, realistic objectives of the program in mind. Train people to 
do a better job and prepare them for higher responsibilities in an expanding company; 
(2) Carefully identify the training needs; (3) The trainer should attempt to aim at the 
practical level by using realistic problem situations. (4) Use an integrated approach 
to formalized training. This should include communication in,getting across to people 
what what the company policies are, the operating procedures{ their job duties and the 
skills required. (5) Flexibility, to reflect changing needs. ” Make the program a 
positive and a problem-solving situation. (7) Gain employee participation and ideas. 
(8) rf ‘7 responsibility for training by working with individuals and supervisors 
at all levels. 


Mr. Sibson gives a practical demonstration by using the Schick Co, as an example. 
He believes that in a favorable climate, and using the above principles, formalized 
training can be most effective in a moderate sized company. 
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a DEVELOPMENT — THE STATE OF THE ART. GEORGE S. 
DIORNE. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 11, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1957. 
Pages 20-23, 


The necessity for management development continues to increase as the shortage of 
top management positions remains unabated. As a consequence of this rapid growth 
in demand, the training function has expanded into larger dimension for management 
development. Consequently, the training director must meet new responsibilities and 
must begin to re-train himself and his staff. The author points out a number of basic 
considerations in the field of management development with which the trainer must be 
concerned. These are: (1) identifying long-range company goals, (2) organization 
planning, (3) setting standards of performance, (4) devising systems of executive 
appraisal, (5) planning and lig development sessions or programs, (6) main- 
taining inventories of management talent. 


Even when such programs are in operation there are a number of roadblocks which 

must be overcome. These include such problems as: (1) needed top management 
support, (2) difficulties in line and staff relations, @) getting coaches to coach, 

(4) setting training standards, (5) adequate budget, (6) appraisal of the results of the 
program. Although these challenges exist, management training is still quite young. 
The author feels that ‘‘there are great opportunities for improvement in technique and 
application and for training directors to grow into positions which are substantially 
greater in status and rewards than is sometimes associated with the training function.”’ 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR ADMINISTRATIVE CAREERS. 
J. A. PERKINS. 
Public Administration Review. Vol. 18, No. 1, Winter 1958. Pages 14-20. 


Basic to the question of administrative careers in government are the problems of 
prevailing attitudes of young people toward government and public service and the 
status of political science and the social sciences in general in education in the 
colleges today. The general sweep of these problems, and the pros and cons, are 
presented effectively by the author, In addition, Mr. Perkins expresses concern for 
the need of more reinforcement in the way of public administration research, effective 
teachers, university affiliation with agencies, and other resources. 


The heart of the training problem, of course, is in the quality of graduate programs in 
public administration. There is need for larger numbers of graduate students to be 
attracted to the field of study, enlarged faculty staffs, and substitution of a sound 

core of courses as a curriculum in public administration rather than an ‘‘eclectic 
congery of courses offered by the sundry departments and schools composing a major 
university.’’ Toooften public administration courses are a patchwork, What is needed 
is a unified curriculum with a sound rationale for public administration as a profes- 
sional field. Finally, there is the controversy, as in training for other professions, 
whether the proper curriculum emphasis should be upon the fundamental and theoretical 
aspects of the subject or upon the intensely practical tool courses. 
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EXECUTIVE TRAINING PROGRAMS. LOUIS J. RAGO. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 22, No. 12, Dec. 1957. Pages 22-23, 


The war and an expanding economy has created a shortage of versatile executives. 
To remedy the situation executive programs have been instituted primarily to give an 
opportunity for junior executives (1) to analyze company-wide problems cutting across 
functional fields (2) to learn from experience and practical know-how of others in 
comparable ranks in the management organization (3) to re-discover the importance of 
human relations in industry (4) to gain insight and skill by seeing and practicing the 
broader aspects of executive decision-making (5) to be stimulated intellectually and 
(6) to become receptive to new ideas and methods. 


These programs have been designed for mature business administrators already hold- 
ing positions of responsibility on the management team. Although many executives 

are well versed in their respective fields and competent in their actions and decisions, 
there are areas in which their lack of background could result in decisions detrimental 
to the interests of the company. In order to avoid common managerial errors and to 
strengthen the competence, versatility, and broad-mindedness of young executives, 
firms have made it possible for them to attend programs for exeuctives. Companies 

do so in the hope that these programs will be one answer to the serious management 
replacement problems which face organizations today. 


(76-58) 


AN EVALUATION OF A MANAGEMENT TRAINING COURSE. D.S. VOGELS, JR. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 12, No. 1, Jan.-Feb. 1958. 
Pages 44-51. 


The Management Training Course conducted at Griffis Air Force Base, New York, for 
personnel of the Comptroller, Rome Air Force Depot, N.Y. is presented. An attempt 
was made to measure the effectiveness of the course through the use of two ques- 
tionnaires, one for the trainees and one for the trainees’ supervisors. The course 
itself is primarily designed for the first and second levels of supervision, regardless 
of organizational assignments. The course comprises 25 conferences meeting two 
hours each week, It covers a wide range of topics in management and supervisory 
principles and techniques. 


A novel feature of the program is the use of a ‘‘feedback’’ technique developed to 
help insure that the solutions to problems would be one result of these conferences, 
and to serve as a communication link in the organization. In the feedback technique 
the conference leader compiles items which appear to be management problems to 
trainees, as disclosed by their comments in the conferences, The Career Development 
Specialist then meets once a month with the trainee’s supervisor and occasionally 
with his superior. Solutions to problems arising from these meetings were then fed 
back to the trainees. The author includes the results of the survey in questionnaire 
form indicating satisfaction with the program. Communication problems have been 
encountered. 


(77-58) 


EXECUTIVES ARE MADE — NOT BORN. C.E.NEVITT AND D. V. LEWIS. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. Vol. 11, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1957, 
Pages 42-45. 


Industry and big business are today taking a long look at their management training 
programs. The demand for greater amounts of technical training has been paralleled 
by a search for competent professional men who can plan, organize, and direct their 
complex activities. To meet this need most large companies are ‘‘trying to grow 
their own executives,’’ They have been forced by necessity to do this since the 
academic institutions, professional associations, or management consultants simply 
can’t fill the needs, This has presented a challenge of executive development to 
industrial training personnel, The authors discuss a number of the reasons that have 
given rise to this unceasing pressure which has created a shortage of management 
personnel, 


What is the goal of the management development program? ‘‘This goal should be to 
develop oe management man and potential executive to the limit of his ability.’’ The 
article presents a number of characteristics which characterize good management 
programs and considers both group and individual development. Stress is laid upon the 
factors in ‘formalized’ personal development which seems to be increasingly wide- 
spread in use. To undertake responsibility for organizing such programs calls for a 
mature, well-balanced individual who can win and hold top management's respect. The 
authors feel that ‘‘industrial leaders aren’t born — they are pmo sone through training 
and experience,” 


(78-58) 
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NOTES 


JOB INSTRUCTION: OVERCOMING THE BARRIERS. L.E. CASTLE. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 3, No. 1, Jan. 1958 Pages 17-21. 


A study of any job from the learner’s. point of view will usually show that in the job 
itself there are learning difficulties hindering the new employee from becoming fully 
productive quickly and easily. Generally, there are at least five kinds of learnin, 
difficulties stemming from the nature of the job: (1) confusion over complex details; 
(2) difficulty in understanding the main idea; (3) unlearning old habits; (4) getting the 
‘*feel’’? of the new job or task. To avoid confusion over complex details the instructor 
needs to identify the details. He must present them in an economical learning order, 
directing attention to the easiest and most necessary ones first. Unless the learner 
rasps the basic principle, the central idea on which the job depends, learning will be 
impeded. In jobs having this kind of learning difficulty, the instructor can often save 
time by pointing out the central concept or helping the learner see it more quickly 
for himself by asking the right questions. 


Unlearning an old\skill which hinders a new job can be a difficult and confusing. 

The instructor can help by finding out as much as he can about the learner’s old job. 
He can then explain to the learner why he is having trouble, and help him to watch for 
the old interfering! habits. To help the learner ‘tcatch the knack,’’ the instructor can 
demonstrate and explain the correct method in detail. Getting the ‘‘feel’’ is largely 

a matter of practice, Follow-up is essential. 


(79-58) 


MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT BEGINS AT HOME. E.K. TAYLOR. 
Personnel (AMA). Vol. 34, No. 4, Jan-Feb. 1958, Pages 31-37. 


Many companies pay lip service only to the idea that the development of subordinates 
is a basic managerial function. From a questionnaire survey of 138 middle managers, 
however, the author found: (1) Most of the respondents received less time and atten- 
tion from their immediate supervisors than they felt they needed; (2) Only about one- 
third rated their discussions with their bosses ‘‘very helpful;’’ (3) Instruction, rather 
than praise or criticism, was the main reason for the consultations; (4) The quality 

of their work and their work methods were the subjects the supervisors most wanted to 
discuss with their bosses; they also needed more overall company information and 
greater clarification of their job duties and responsibilities; and (5) Comparatively few 
superiors regularly observed their subordinates actually carrying out their jobs and 
were thus unable to be of much help in improving their performance. 


The relationship between the supervisor and his immediate boss is the foundation of 
management development. If the supervisor’s superior has neither the time nor the 
ability to guide him in the actual performance of his duties and to help him grow, it is 
futile to expect outside help to shoulder the burden. Companies should see to it that 
their senior executives are provided with the time and tools needed to carry out the 
basic function of developing their successors. 


(80-58) 


PROGRESS IN MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT. LESTER F. ZERFOSS. 
ten a“! Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 11, No. 6, Nov.-Dec. 1957. 
ages 4-17, 


The concept of the manager is going through a transition in American industry. The 
scope and nature of the education, training, and experience needed by potential 
managers is being approached empirically with little attempt to get at basic principles 
and effective met a. Out of the welter of activity in this area, however, has come a 
number of wide spread assumptions about development which have come to be ac- 
cepted as basic principles which remain unquestioned. For example, one of the most 
ubiquitous is that ‘training of management must begin at the top.’’ The author traces 
some of the reasons for the growth of this concept. These assumptions have arisen 
in the absence of basic evaluative research, which for many reasons outlined here is 
traditionally difficult to conduct in industry. 


The author presents examples of some of the generally accepted principles underlying 
much of the current practice in management development programs. These, in turn, 
lead to a number of critical questions for those who have responsibilities for the 
development of personnel. The article features a chart which presents a conceptual 
scheme of a composite company’s line and staff resources for individual development. 
These resources have been arranged in such a way as to highlight the basic responsi- 
bility of line management for the development of personnel and the relationship of 
stall toward this effort. 


(81-58) 
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GENERAL: MANAGEMENT PROFESSION 


INCREASING THE PRODUCTIVITY OF SCIENTISTS. IRVING HIRSCH AND 
OTHERS. 


Harvard Business Review. Vol. 36, No. 2, Mar.-Apr. 1958, Pages 66°76. 


Their findings and proposals are based ona survey of the present utilization of 
scientists in the aeronautical and electronic fields in the southern California area, 
where much important work in these fields is being done. One clue is the use of time 
by the scientist employee. The survey disclosed many activities such as routine 
technical work, drafting, routine designing, and other activities to the extent that 
“only a little over one-third of the average scientist’s time is spent on problems for 
which he needs his special training and experience.’’ As for sub-level nature of the 
jobs, the investigators state, ‘‘We estimate that there is a loss of from 20% to 50% of 
potential useful (scientific) output due to time spent on activities beneath a scientist’s 
abilities.’? Beyond that there is another interpretation that there is a loss of from 5% 
to 40% of potential useful (scientific) output ‘‘due to assignments of little or no 
value.’’ A large percentage of duplication and overlapping of effort was also found 
in various parts of the organization. Employee turnover, government security regula- 
tions, difficulties in getting information, and organizational weaknesses also add to 
the problem. 


The proposed solutions include better availability of information and sound manage- 
ment for manpower utilization and control. An operations research technique is ad- 
vised to pinpoint losses due to communication difficulties, too many levels of super- 
vision, effects of turnover, quality of supervision, and too many conferences and 
reports required, (82-58) 


THE NETWORK OF AUTHORITY. (AN EDITORIAL.) O. GLENN STAHL. 
Public Administration Review. Vol. 18, No. 1, Winter 1958 Pages ii-iv. 


In a provocative and timely re-examination of line, staff, and authority in modern 
organization, Dr. Stahl contends that in observing the classical line and staff roles 
rigidly, ‘‘the virtues of simplicity and good communication are frequently sacrificed’’ 
and the chief executive does not attain the full over-all performance which he really 
needs of his subordinates. In fact, both line and staff perform specialist roles with 
equitable or appropriate authorities identified with such roles — so power status 
distinctions are often unreal. Dr. Stahl presents a strong case through his analysis 
of conventional precepts in organization, 


The central idea advanced by the author is expressed in this way: ‘‘I find it con- 
venient to think of the work of an enterprise as a network, a grid, of a checkboard 

in which vertical program subdivisions are interlaced with horizontal sustaining 
activities, The chial dnetuiine sits in a position at a top corner from which he holds 
both the vertical lines and the horizontal lines. They are all lines; for controls are 
exercised in both directions at once.’’ There are conflicts to be reconciled, of course, 
and this constitutes part of the dynamics of running an organization. If we recognize 
that line and staff are simply specialized subdivisions of an organization’s work, life 
would be earier and communication better if we do not insist upon confining each to 


their respective roles and thereby consume our time with the problems of ‘‘who has 
the right to do what to whom.’’ 


(83-58) 


HOW TO CHOOSE A LEADERSHIP PATTERN. R. TANNENBAUM AND 
W. H. SCHMIDT. 


Harvard Business Review. Vol. 36, No. 2, Mar.-Apr. 1958. Pages 95-101. 


The authors pose the central question: ‘Should a leader be democratic or autocratic 
in dealing with his subordinates — or something in between?’’ By means of an effec- 
tively designed chart, which demonstrates at the one extreme the one-man show and 
the autocratic set-up and the other extreme with the democratic set-up, there are 
shown with unusual clarity the range and degree of the intermediary in achieving 
teamwork, In effect, the authors feel that ‘tthe successful manager of men can be 
primarily characterized neither as a strong leader nor as a permissive one .. . Rather, 
he is one who maintains a high batting average in accurately assessing the forces 
that determine what his most appropriate behavior at any given time should be and in 
actually being able to behave accordingly.’”’ 


What are these forces? (1) forces in the manager — his value system, his confidence 
in his subordinates, his own leadership inclinations, his feelings of security in an 
uncertain situation; (2) forces in the subordinate — his expectations, identification 
with organizational goals, recognition, ability to assume responsibility, degree of 
interest and motivation, and other factors; and (3) forces in the situation — the type of 
organization, policies and job responsibilities, group effectiveness, the problem 
itself, and the pressure of time. These are the three principal forces affecting indi- 
vidual (autocratic) decision-making as against participative (democratic) decision- 
making. And, it is decision-making which reflects the leadership pattern in an 

of ganization. (84—58) 
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Cases in Personnel Management 


The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P M A” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 
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FOUR CASES 


on eee 


Changing Personne! Practices in the 


FRANCES B. TORBERT 
Chairman, Department of Management, 
San Diego State College 


This will be a story of four companies in which experi- 
ments in group participation in certain kinds of man- 
agement problems were tried. The companies are small, 
ranging from about 100 to 400 people, and each one 
has had conventionally authoritarian management. Al- 
though small, the companies are the leaders in their 
particular field in San Diego. 

Leadership in dollar volume has been accompanied 
in each company by better than average profit per- 
formance. Morale ranged from average to superior 
in each of the organizations, prior to the beginning of 
the experiments. Despite their leadership, these firms 
all showed mixtures of strength and marked weakness 
in company management. In each case, it was the belief 
of the company president and his chief assistants that 
performance could be improved by improvement of 
personnel methods and by modification of some man- 
agement practices. In no case was the company willing 
to permit a situation in which we could experiment 
with only part of the work group. Consequently there 
was no opportunity to compare performance in a con- 
trol group with that in an experimental group. 


Four Case Histories 
I 


The most interesting of the experiments concerned a 
company in which the original effort was concentrated 
on improvement of employee training and reduction 
of labor turnover. The president of this company also 
realized that he was not delegating enough authority 
and responsibility to his executives. He had built the 
company from scratch with an investment of only $250 
of his own money to the point where it now does an 
annual business approaching three million dollars— 
all this in a period of a little over ten years. Despite a 
marked tendency on his part to make quick decisions 
and to override subordinates, he felt that he could 
and must reduce his own participation in day-to-day 
details of operations. In the midst of a discussion of 
several aspects of company management, the president 
observed one day, several years ago, that I had in my 
automobile a copy of Henry L. Nunn’s book, The Whole 


Man Goes to Work (Harper, 1953). I told him that 
Mr. Nunn had been lecturing to one of my classes that 
day and that I had called to the students’ attention 
the availability of copies of this book in the college 
library. The president asked if he could borrow my 
copy. The next morning I received a phone call stating 
that he had read the entire book the night before and 
wanted to embark on a program of running his com- 
pany in the same fashion as Mr. Nunn had managed 
the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company. He also stated that he 
had ordered ten copies of Mr. Nunn’s book for. use by 
other executives and supervisors in the company. 


The Nunn-Bush Experiment 


Here we should pause to describe briefly the unique 
approach to company management which Mr. Nunn 
began to develop as far back as 1915. The Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Company is best known for its “52 pay checks 
a year” plan. It probably should be even better known 
for the extraordinary experiment in democratic manage- 
ment which Mr. Nunn initiated and which now con- 
tinues, after his retirement from the presidency. At 
Nunn-Bush, the basic policy of management is based 
on this credo: management will not dictate, nor in any 
way behave in an arbitrary fashion toward employees. 
In return employees agree not to be arbitrary in their 
demands on management. All employees of the main 
plant are members of an independent union, and the 
union and company have an agreement that in any case 
where differences arise between the union and the com- 
pany, both parties will agree to accept as final and bind- 
ing the decision of an outside arbitrator. In all the 
years in which this agreement has existed, only two 
items have ever brought the parties close to arbitration, 
and in both instances a decision was arrived at with- 
out outside arbitration. The employees, through their 
union, have taken over almost all the usual disciplinary 
functions with which supervision must concern itself 
in the ordinary business. In addition, important gen- 
eral decisions affecting the business as a whole must 
be approved by the union through its executive com- 
mittee. For example, if the company desires that the 
price of shoes of a certain style should be increased, 
the price change can be put into effect only after the 
union executive committee has given its approval. 
The employees, through the union, not only partici- 
pate in management decisions, but are given all sta- 


(From, ''Research Developments in Personnel Management,"’ 1957. Institute of Industrial Relations, University 


of California., Los Angeles 24, California.) 


(Courtesy, Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, Los Angeles; and, the author, Frances B. 
Torbert, ‘Changing Personnel Practices in the Smaller Organization."’) 
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tistical information normally restricted to management. 
Nunn-Bush has also, for many years, had as a member 
of the Board of Directors a rank-and-file employee, 
elected by all company employees in a general election. 
In many other ways, too numerous to be described here, 
Nunn-Bush has operated in an atmosphere of unusual 
“give and take” and has developed an extraordinary 
degree of employee participation in company manage- 
ment. 


An Adaptation of Nunn-Bush 


In view of the marked differences in temperament be- 
tween Mr. Nunn and the young San Diego company 
president, I had many misgivings as to the local com- 
pany’s ability to adopt Mr. Nunn’s principles and prac- 
tices. It will be seen later that the company here has 
indeed not gone the whole road that Nunn-Bush has 
traveled. What has happened, however, has been inter- 
esting. Within a few days after the supervisors and 
executives had read the pertinent sections in Mr. Nunn’s 
book, the company called a meeting of all its employees. 
The president described the Nunn-Bush program and 
asked employees if they would like to operate under a 
similar one. A large number of questions were raised, 
and even after lengthy discussion it was apparent that 
many people at the meeting had not fully grasped the 
ideas presented. At the end of nearly an hour and a 
half, a majority of the people present understood at 
least broadly what was being proposed. The president 
suggested a vote on the inauguration of a similar plan, 
and the resulting decision was almost unanimous in 
favor of Nunn-Bush style “industrial democracy.” 
After this meeting, developments in different depart- 
ments varied from little or no change to drastic over- 
night modifications in departmental management. In 
one department all members: had a meeting of their 
own the day following the general meeting; they elected 
departmental representatives to meet with the depart- 
ment head on matters affecting employees, and intro- 
duced a system of fines for lateness, absenteeism, break- 
ing of rules, and other activities not conducive to 
smooth and efficient operation. They decided that when 
fines had grown to a substantial amount, the money 
would be used for a department party. After the party, 
further accumulations would, at least for a time, be set 
aside for Christmas presents for needy families. The 
levying of fines proceeded with a good deal of amuse- 
ment and good natured “ribbing” among the em- 
ployees. The department head and his assistant found 
that disciplinary problems completely disappeared. 
Some other departments soon adopted the fine sys- 
tem, and all elected employee representatives. Fines 
met with varying success and were eventually dropped 


in some groups. The employee representative program 
has continued vigorously in all departments. There jg 
now a regular monthly meeting of representatives from 
each department, which in some cases is attended by 
various members of company management and in other 
cases by the members of the employee council alone. 

At no time has the program developed into a full. 
blown equivalent of the management practice at Nunn. 
Bush. At times supervisors have reverted to conven. 
tional authoritarian management practices, usually 
without observed complaint or resistance from depart. 
ment representatives or employees as a whole. In some 
cases it appears that employees have been content with 
the way the supervisor has managed and have felt no 
particular need to take a more aggressive part in his 
plans and his direction of the department. 

It should be added at this point that prior to the 
inauguration of this program, the employees had voted 
themselves out of a rather weak and not too honestly 
run local of a national union. Under the new program 
an employee association has been formed which has 
not as yet taken on the full range of activities normally 
characteristic of the labor union. Possibly some of the 
reasons for this have been the company’s superior wage 
structure and benefit programs, and the feeling on the 
part of employees that they do have a share in man- 
agement thinking. However, it may be that the associa- 
tion will sooner or later become more like a conven- 
tional union, or more like the Nunn-Bush organization. 

Top management in the company has repeatedly 
slipped back into ways of doing things which run 
counter to Henry L. Nunn’s philosophy. In many cases, 
past habits and forgetfulness seem to have been re- 
sponsible. In other instances, executives have been 
aware that what they were doing might have been re- 
ferred to the employee group, but the feeling has been, 
“Well, this isn’t the kind of thing they'll probably care 
too much about anyhow, so why don’t we go ahead 
instead of taking time to call an employee meeting or 
a department representative meeting.” At the rank-and- 
file level, most first-line supervisors have been reason- 
ably successful in adhering to the original plan. Some 
supervisors have shown extraordinary skill and under- 
standing in using a participative approach. At the other 
end of the continuum has been conventional operation 
except on a few items about which employees are norm- 
ally particularly concerned. 


Results of the Program 


There are many interesting aspects of the recent history 
of this company which time does not permit describ- 
ing, but we might say that this experiment has been a 
qualified success. The company has continued to grow 
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rapidly, and its profit and loss statement continues 
favorable. Operating department profits have signifi- 
cantly improved, but have been offset by increased 
overhead expenditures over which supervisors and em- 
ployees have no control. In the long run these outlays 


should contribute to the enlargement of the business. 
An immediate distribution profit-sharing plan has been 
inaugurated, and it is now hard to say how much re- 
duced labor and materials cost can be traced to profit 
sharing as such, and how much to participative man- 
agement. Despite difficulties which have at times taken 
on a somewhat comic quality, there is no evidence that 
management or employees wish to abandon the plan. 
Employees want “a share in the task of thinking,” and 
management is committed to a philosophy of trying to 
maintain and enlarge this share, despite occasional 
backsliding or forgetfulness. The future of this com- 
pany’s operation should be an interesting one to follow 

It should be noted that the largest degree of sharing 
in decision-making has been in the area to which many 
authorities feel such sharing should be restricted. This 
is the “area of freedom” of the first-line supervisor. 
This concept, so well developed by Norman Maier 
(Principles of Human Relations, Wiley, 1952), as- 
sumes that anything the supervisor is free to decide or 
do may be a joint decision of those he supervises. In 
the company whose recent history has just been 
sketched, however, employee participation has some- 
times concerned matters of all-company nature, espe- 
cially via the employee council. 


II 


The second company I would like to refer to is the 
largest firm of the four. It is a long-established, con- 
servative, and highly successful organization. The presi- 
dent is old-fashioned in many of his viewpoints, with 
somewhat paternalistic tendencies, but has neverthe- 
less acceded to many of the “modern” management 
recommendations of his staff. 

About eight years ago, the management of this com- 
pany decided to conduct an anonymous employee atti- 
tude survey and to follow the survey with concerted 
efforts to put into effect any changes which the results 
would indicate were needed. Following a study of sur- 
vey results, I was asked to conduct meetings with all 
employees in the company to discuss the problems re- 
vealed by the study. Beginning with the first group of 
employees with whom I met, volunteer committees 
were created to work on each major area where a diffi- 
culty had been revealed. These committees had mem- 
bership of three to five persons, with the chairman 
selected by the committee at its first meeting. Both 


written and oral reports were made by committee 
members on their recommendations. As each successive 
group met (there were fifteen to twenty employees in 
each), new committees were formed to take on the 
identical problems studied by members of previous 
groups. By the time the series of meetings had been 
completed, a tremendous amount of committee work 
and group discussion had been devoted to each prob- 
lem area. 

The results of group and committee recommenda- 
tions were in nearly all cases put into effect almost 
exactly as recommended. In very few cases did man- 
agement even suggest minor changes in the recom- 
mendations of employee groups. This seems to validate 
the concept that group decisions made by rank-and-file 
employees are usually realistic and workable. The 
changes covered practically every imaginable area of 
company policy and practice, with emphasis on per- 
sonnel matters. New procedures were set up, manuals 
and handbooks were written, and a variety of other 
changes were made. The time period over which major 
changes were put into effect ran to about a year and a 
half. Interestingly enough, the president, who had been 
expected to react negatively to many of these new 
measures, was permissive with regard to practically all 
the changes, and was eventually persuaded on all of 
them. 

Following this period of marked change, the com- 
pany went through several years of relatively minor use 
of employee assistance in management problems. Later 
on, another spurt of participative activity took place, 
and in the last few months there has again been an in- 
crease in the use of group decision in management. A 
quite revolutionary change in operating methods in the 
company’s largest single department has been made 
entirely on the basis of employee analysis and recom- 
mendation. It is significant that the group of employees 
who developed the plans for this change had been 
working under great pressure and had been putting 
in extensive overtime hours prior to the planning of 
the change. As soon as the new plan was well de- 
veloped, practically every member of the group in- 
volved commented on feeling free of fatigue and even 
exhilarated. Several people said that they could “hardly 
wait” to see the full utilization of their new program, 
which was being put in piecemeal, and which could 
not be completed until the telephone company could 
make major changes in phone installations. This experi- 
ment suggests a major factor in group-decision man- 
agement. It seems to be typical of people who are 
allowed to plan and develop programs on their own, 
instead of receiving them ready-made from manage- 
ment, that they develop stimulated and enthusiastic at- 
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titudes of mind, and a deep commitment to making 
plans and decisions effective. 

It should be noted that the general character of top 
management in this company has never ceased to be 
conventional in most of its aspects. In spite of this 
fact, the use of participative approaches has been ac- 
cepted by most executives confidently and with en- 
thusiasm, even though they do not wish to experiment 
with a full-fledged, continuous program of group deci- 
sion as a method of management. 


Ill 


In the third company which ‘will be discussed here, 
a form of brainstorming was utilized in a series of 
employee meetings, in which everyone from the most 
junior employee through executives participated. The 
company had never tried anything of this sort be- 
fore, and under a previous president had been highly 
authoritarian in structure. With the obvious enthusi- 
asm and interest of a new president in the brainstorm- 
ing program, employees plunged into a rapid and 
varied series of recommendations for change which 
ranged from minor to all-embracing modifications in 
company operation. The largest number of usable ideas 
were concerned with business-getting, or with improve- 
ments in customer service. Over one hundred specific 
changes were made as a result of these meetings, some 
of them as minor as changes in wording of signs and 
notices, others resulting in the development of entirely 
new company ventures. A very elaborate and complete 
procedure manual was voluntarily developed by two 
employees who insisted on doing some of the work 
on their own time, but who were compensated later for 
this effort through a special bonus. During the period 
in which all this activity was taking place, the company 
put in an immediate distribution profit-sharing plan. 
Volume and profits have significantly improved during 
the period since the brainstorming program began, but 
again it is difficult to say how much improvement has 
stemmed from increased employee participation and 
thinking, and how much from the profit-sharing in- 
centive. | 

This company has also simmered down in its use of 
employee participation in management, but has re- 
tained one program which promises to develop further. 
This is the creation of an employee council made up 
of four persons: three selected from major depart- 
ment groups and one elected at large. This group meets 
regularly with a company vice president, and occasion- 
ally with the company president. Since the inception 
of the committee, a number of significant changes in 
company operation have been effected. The committee 
has been particularly involved in changes having to do 
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with personnel procedures, the company’s health and 
welfare plan, and the like. It is interesting to note that 
one supervisor and two executives have been dismissed 
during the period of this activity. One of these dis. 
missals was vigorously urged by rank-and-file em. 
ployees who had previously felt unwilling or unable 
to present to management their long and serious list of 
objections to the supervisor’s numerous inefficiencies 
and also to certain aspects of his personal conduct, The 
employees also complained of what they described as 
unqualified “dead wood” in management, which was a 
reference to two ineffective and idle executives who 
were eliminated within a few months after the super- 
visor was dismissed. The disappearance of these three 
men seems in itself to have done much to improve op- 
erations and atmosphere in this small company. 


IV 


The fourth organization has a nervous, impatient, 
somewhat cynical, but very shrewd and able business. 
man as president. Exceptional business ability on his 
part and that of his general manager has given the 
company a brilliant business history. Something of the 
temperament of the president, however, may be guessed 
by the fact that quite a few years ago in a fit of exas- 
peration he fired every employee in his organization. 
Within a few days he had hired everyone back at an 
increased salary. 

This man took an almost deriding attitude toward 
the idea of experimenting with employee participation 
in management thinking. He stated that most of his 
employees were too stupid and too lazy to have any- 
thing to contribute but complaints. The general man- 
ager, who is a man of almost completely opposite 
temperament, persuaded the president to let him try 
some limited experiments in this area and pointed out 
that a group of extremely successful salesmen who were 
under his own personal direction were already operat- 
ing on this basis without the president’s having been 
made aware of it. The general manager indicated that 
the outstanding competitive success of the salesmen 
might be due to the effective way in which they planned 
and studied problems as a group, with the general man- 
ager’s service as a moderator. 

Meetings have been held subsequently with groups 
of employees from areas where operational difficulties 
have been experienced. In each case, the results have 
been to locate accurately the sources of difficulties and 
to develop recommended solutions to problems. There 
has been concrete evidence of morale improvement 
where these problem-centered groups have been free 
to operate. One result of the meetings has been a series 
of requests by employees for more on and off the job 
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training. ‘This has resulted in a variety of activities 
which have ranged from home study blueprint reading 
courses to an improved program of sales meetings with 
branch managers and their employees, and trips to the 
Los Angeles area by employee groups to visit factories 
from which the company buys some of its component 
parts and materials. 


Conclusions 


It is doubtless clear that in none of these four cases was 
any very scientific or formalized program undertaken. 
In no instance was work in these companies primarily 
done on a research basis, and when the attempt was 
made to use more research-minded methods, and to 
contrast control groups with experimental groups, com- 
plete resistance was met. Nevertheless, I believe that 
these informal approaches at giving employees an in- 
creased opportunity “to share in the task of thinking” 
have been of some interest. There is evidence in each 
company that participation has improved motivation, 
performance, labor turnover, and other factors of im- 
portance to management. It is significant that in all 
cases but one the company has essentially continued to 
operate along more or less usual lines. The implication 
seems to be clear that considerable participation by 
rank-and-file employees in management decisions can 
go hand in hand with more or less autocratic manage- 
ment. It also seems clear that attempts to move very 
rapidly toward more democratic management usually 
result in some later backsliding. However, in none of 
these cases was there complete regression back to old 
methods. (Contrast with this the example of complete 
regression reported by William F. Whyte in the Hovey 
and Beard case in Money and Motivation.) 

Another conclusion is that employees are realistic 


and do not necessarily expect millennial results when 
a management decides to venture into more cooperative 
and participative methods. (However, there is always 
the possibility that management may build up expecta- 
tions which cannot or do not materialize and which 
conceivably would be upsetting to morale.) In sub- 
stance, it seems nevertheless to be true that even modest 
and sporadic increases in the use of participative 
methods have some positive effects on production, 
profits, and the willing and interested cooperation of 
the human beings employed in the companies involved. 
Perhaps the future will give us more complete and con- 
vincing evidence, as more companies, large and small, 
embark on deliberate programs of rank-and-file in- 
volvement in the processes of management. 

Employee motivation through high wages, superior 
benefit programs, company recreation activities, and the 
blurbs of conventional downward communication has 
certainly not proved rewarding. Conventional profit- 
sharing, deferred or immediate, has an uncertain his- 
tory. The separation of planning from doing can con- 
tinue to exist unchanged in large companies and small, 
no matter how good the “personnel” program, and no 
matter how many supervisors are told to give employees 
“a sense of” participation. Perhaps the only avenue 
toward better business results is that of giving the 
doers more real planning to do. The ultimate concern 
of the ethical business firm in this case would be con- 
sistent with the concern of those who are thinking about 
veople, not business. Industrial society need not reduce 
human peings to “a dust heap of individuals without 
links to one another.” The man who is genuinely in- 
volved in the problems of his job has at least one link 
with his society, outside his own family, and it is a link 
which can grow in strength and size. 
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A PREVIEW CGF "PRCDUCTIOCN 5118" 
Not 
(A public service film created by Champion Paper and Fibre Co.) Tal 
Hamilton, Chio. Dit 
by Ba: 
Paul Pigors, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and, 
Donald J. Walsh, International Business Machines, Inc. Suc 
cor 
ma 
"Don't tell me! Let me see for myself!" How often have you hear this protest? sol 
But this doesn't apply to ''Production 5118. "' Unless you know something about Fo: 
its general plan, you're likely to find it confusing. In fact, the more thoroughly a s 
you have. been briefed in advance, the more you can enjoy it. cor 
Actually, 'Production 5118" is three feature films in one. The possibility that Dit 
these three pictures will blend for you into a unified whole depends almost Ba: 
entirely on knowing in advance what you're about to see. Otherwise, this unique 
motion picture becomes wholly meaningful only after seeing it several times, But 
Ind 
*k se ok anr 
dis 
The first feature takes you on the set during the filming of ''Production 5118," he 
It is a study in Communications. The fourteen sets take place in the following 
sequence: 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17, 19, 20, 22, 23, and 24. The picture "Bi 
exhibits barriers to understanding that are associated with the mechanics of : 
; the production process, Presumably the Director has a clear idea of what these [| Dir 
, 14 scenes are supposed to communicate. But it seems as though the actors 
1 themselves are mere puppets, playing parts they do not understand. For example: 

i Scene 2 -- At the Coffee Bar. At 
Wh 
Director: ''Hello, John, nice little scene. You really looked confused at the ext.'| 
Artist: "Look confused? I am confused 

Me Again, Scene 5: Conversation Between the Artist and the Signalman. , a 

be 

Artist: 'You know something -- I've spent a lot of years in this business and | af 

never saw such a mixed up picture before, hat's it all about anyway?'f ‘4 

Signalman: "Oh, I guess you'd call it communications, "' 

Artist: ''For heaven's sake, say so, so the audience understands." ie 
ok sik 


* ( Case studies on film concerned with problems of communication. ) 


st? 


Not only the subordinate characters, but also the leading actors seem perplexed. 
Take Scene 10, for instance: Conversation Between President Baxter and the 


Director. 


Baxter: ''You know, Phil, I can't figure this character I'm playing. Is he a 
right guy or isn't he? .. ." 


Such portrayals of action on the set are excellent illustrations of the need for 
communication which shall bring about understanding and acceptance of mutual 


oals. In this way, the film performs a valuable service. It highlights a 
major difficulty and aim of effective communication. But it fails to offer any 
solution. 


For example, in Set 12, after the Director has shown Baxter the other half of 
a scene as it would appear from the viewpoint of the audience, the following 
conversation ensues: 


Director: ''Well, what do you think of the character you're playing?" 
Baxter: "Now his attitude makes sense," 


But, a discerning observer may be tempted to ask: Does it? 

Indeed, shortly after this (in Set 14) even the Director flounders. Baxter has 
announced that "he fixed things and everybody's happy." The Director has 
disclosed further developments of the plot and has helped Baxtezx to see that 


he jumped to unwarranted conclusions. Thereupon Baxter exclaims: 


"But that isn't what Baxter had in mind at all. All he wanted to do was..." 


Director: ''Look, you've got your ideas. I've got mine. Nolton had his 
and our audience has theirs, Communications, Frank, communications." 


At this point the Director seems to be trafficking in what Professor Alfred North 
Whitehead used to call "inert ideas," 


* 


If "Production 5118'' consisted only of scenes like these, it might justifiably 
be called an interesting experiment. But it would have to be written off as 
a failure in communication. Certainly, it falls far short of achieving its 
stated purpose: "By the time this picture is ended it will have revealed the 
answer to every problem of mutual understanding, from how to get along with 
your wife to international peace." 
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Fortunately, the second picture is closely interwoven with the first and more 
than makes up for its deficiencies. The second feature consists of eight sets 
(3, 6, 7, 8, 9, ll, 13, and 20) and presents a series of ''Case Studies in 
Communication, " Each case is a gem, well presented and worthy of carefy] 
study. Training Directors who are interested in presenting case problems for 
subsequent discussion could easily devote an entire session to each of them, 

In this review there is no space to consider these cases one by one, But the 
wealth of material which is presented may be indicated by one example: 

Set 6 -- Scene in President Baxter's Office: The Substitute Secretary. 


Baxter: (Over the inter-office communication system) ''Lorraine, would you come 
in for a moment, please?"! 

Miss Johnson (Substitute secretary): ''This is Miss Johnson, Mr. Baxter, Lorraine 
is home ill." 

Baxter: "Oh, sorry, that's too bad. Well, come in please, Miss Johnson, "' 
(To himself, but in Miss Johnson's hearing): "I do hope Lorraine will 
be able to get back soon." 

Miss Johnson: "I know, but I'll do my best, Mr. Baxter." 

Baxter: ''Oh, I'm sorry, I didn't mean it that way." 

Miss Johnson: "I guess maybe I took it ‘the wrong way." 

Baxter: ''Of course," 


This and other scenes show President Baxter giving misleading signals and 


indulging in the luxury of "unexplained intentions.'' All these case examples 
are carefully worked out and splendidly presented. They clearly demonstrate 
the superiority of filmed over written case material. But in "Production 5118" 


itself, these excellent case studies are not used as effectively as they might be. 
They lead to the third feature -- a symbolic detour of seven sets (15, 16, 17, 18, 
20, 21, and 23) in which President Baxter is arrested for inept signaling and 
simultaneously plays the part of the accused and his own judge. The Sig:alman 
is cast in the opposite roles of Attorney for the Defense and the Prosecuting 
Attorney. While in the trial scene, puppets play the part of witnesses against 
Baxter and members of the jury. 


To say that all this is confusing would be an understatement. But the element 
of confusion introduced by this detour into symbolism should not deter anyone 
from seeing and using this film. It has much to offer to all serious students 
of communications. 


It does not provide answers to the problems in communication that it raises. 
But this very fact can be all the more stimulating to people who enjoy doing 
their own thinking. 
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EXHIBIT | 


Here is a revelation for you. An academic researcher presents jn 


clear-cut language the results of scientific study that debunks 


what your company may be doing — or planning to do — to train supervisors 


and foremen. If you examine and evaluate what this author has to say 


you are bound to benefit, if only in your own management philosophy, 


Some firms ac- 
cept supervisor training on simple 
faith. They assume that if their 
foremen are given training in the 
human relations aspects of motivat- 
ing their people, at least some de- 
gree of benefit is bound to accrue. 

Other firms go a step further. In- 
stead of accepting supervisor train- 
ing at face value, they try to find 
out if it really does pay off for 
them. For example, they may quiz 
their foremen both before and 
after a training program to see if 
the foremen have become more 
considerate of workers. If the fore- 
men do show more understand- 
ing of human relations after the 
training, then the usual practice 
is to assume that a new day has 
dawned, and everybody more or 
less relaxes. 

Some skeptics refuse to stop 


here. They look at the whole pres- 
ent pattern of supervisor training 
with a questioning eye. Among 
these skeptics is the Personnel Re- 
search Board of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Working with a large cor- 
poration (which skeptical 
enough to invest some money and 
facilities), our board recently com- 
pleted a scientific study * of the 
effects of supervisor training. The 
research was done at one of the 
motor truck plants of the cooperat- 
ing corporation, and at the con- 
cern’s central training school for 
foremen in Chicago. 

The findings of this research 
were revealing and disquieting to 


*This study is described in detail in “Leader- 
ship and Supervision 4 in Industry”, by Edwin A. 
Fleishman, Edwin F. and Harold E. 
Burtt, Monograph No. 33, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, The Ohio State en” 
Columbus. 1955. 110 pp. $4 cloth, $3 pa 
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(Courtesy, Management Magazines, inc... . Management Methods, January, 1958.) 
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By Dr. Harold E, Burt 


Ohio State University 


say the least. For example, they 
show that a foreman is often les | 
effective after training than he was 
before. The study points to the 
fact that the usual management at- 
titude toward supervisor training 
is naive. 

Before examining the finding 
of this research, let’s review a few 
details on how the study was con- 
ducted, in order to establish its sig. 
nificance. 


Building reliable yardstick 

Our first problem was to develop 
a reliable instrument—a question. 
naire—for measuring attitudes and | 
behavior of supervisors—one that [ 
would give the same results o 
Tuesday as on Monday. Reliability » 
of a questionnaire can be fixed by 


can be refined by such statistical 
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measuring methods as factor analy- 
sis. For example, we may have 
quite a conglomeration of items 
for a foreman to check as to how 
he feels about them. But it may 
develop that, after all, these dif- 
ferent items are measuring just a 
few basic factors, like a tendency 
to be considerate of one’s subordi- 
nates. If an analysis shows that all 
the items are measuring just two 
or three such basic factors, then we 
can statistically rework our factors 
and revise the items accordingly. 
This results in a better instrument. 
For our study of supervisor train- 
ing, we started with a considerable 


pool of items that had been de- 
veloped by our Personnel Research 
Board in earlier studies of leader- 
ship. Typical items are, “Our fore- 
man treats all the workers under 
him as his equals,” or, “Our fore- 
man expresses appreciation when a 
man does a good job.” Items like 
these could be rated by a foreman’s 
subordinates as “always,” “often,” 
“sometimes,” “seldom” or “never.” 

We started with an original pool 
of 1,800 such items; these were re- 
duced by various methods to about 
150. With these we made an in- 
tensive study of ratings of a con- 
siderable number of foremen, using 


the technique of factor analysis 
mentioned above. When we got 
through we found that practi- 
cally all the items measured in one 
way or another just two underlying 
factors. 

One factor was what we termed 
generally as “consideration”—pri- 
marily the degree of mutual friend- 
ship and trust between the leader 
and his group. 

The second factor we identified 
with the term, “initiating structure.” 
This dealt with such things as how 
well the foreman defined patterns 
of organization, how he set up his 
channels of communication and 


WHAT 


HE RESEARCH REPORTED in this article indicates many 

points rather conclusively. Here is a quick summary: 
Probably the clearest result of the study is that the 
climate in which a foreman works, far more than the 
training he receives, determines the type and level of his 
leadership attitudes and behavior. If the climate is wrong, 
the training probably won’t stick, and may even backfire. 

A foreman’s working climate is created by his superiors 
in management. If his own boss or bosses are considerate 
and human relations oriented, then the foreman is likely 
to be similarly considerate of his people, with or without 
special training. If his superiors put the emphasis more 
heavily on the methods of getting the work done, rather 
than keeping the staff satisfied and happy, then this kind 
of behavior is likely to be adopted by the foreman, even 
if he is trained in the “human relations” approach. 

What this suggests is that once the objective has been 
determined for a training program, the training should 
start near the top and work down, rather than beginning 
with the first line supervisor. 

With reference to the objective of supervisor training, 
the Ohio State study does not provide a clear an.wer. The 
study dealt with how to do it, rather than with what to do. 
But the research does suggest questions about objectives. 

One such question concerns the common assumption that 
good morale leads directly to increased efficiency. The 
Ohio State study suggests that the kind of leader the 
workers like best is more “considerate” but he is not neces- 
sarily the most efficient in getting results. Likewise, the 
foreman whose department is regarded by higher exec- 
utives as more efficient tends to be the initiating structure 
type—more concerned with getting the work done than 
with keeping his people happy. But this type appears to 


have more absenteeism and grievances in his department. 


THE RESEARCHERS 


FOUND 


The problem, apparently, is more acute in production de- 
partments than in non-production, particularly those depart- 
ments which may have a more demanding time schedule. 

So what should a company do when morale and effi- 
ciency do not go together? It is doubtful a firm will want 
to scrap human relations training altogether. Some prob- 
ably will decide to stress the human relations anyway and 
hope for the best. As one executive puts it: “We can usually 
handle the production, anyway, but if morale is bad we 
have trouble.” Others may be a bit sensitive to their social 
responsibility. If a man spends his life working for them, 
that life ought to be reasonably satisfying and they have 
some obligation to make it so. 

There is left open the possibility of developing a kind of 
training in leadership that involves a fair amount of both 
consideration and initiating structure. These two dimensions 
are independent of each other. A man can be strong in 
both or weak in both or strong in one and weak in the 
other. There is every reason to believe that a foreman can 
be trained (in the proper climate) to plan and organize 
work assignments efficiently (structuring) but also to ex- 
plain to his workers the reasons for his decisions (con- 
sideration). Research could determine the kinds of behavior 
that were high in both dimensions and then the curriculum 
could be built around those behaviors. 

The foreman is in a difficult role when he is under pres- 
sure from his superiors to get the job done in a limited 
time and also to conduct his department in a way his sub- 
ordinates will like. 

But if you set out to develop certain attitudes and be- 
haviors on the part of the foreman by means of a training 
program, you can be sure of one thing: the results of the 
training will not be permanent unless the supervisory 
climate in which the foreman operates is fixed accordingly. 
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If you train a foreman but give him the wrong 
climate to work in, the training won't stick. 


what leadership methods he used 
for getting the job done. 

Actually it worked out that the 
two factors—consideration and ini- 
tiating structure—were statistically 
independent. A man could be up 
in one and down in the other or up 
in both or down in both. 

We finally wound up with a 
questionnaire containing 20 items 
dealing with foremanship behavior 
and attitudes of consideration, and 
20 items dealing with behavior and 
attitudes of initiating structure. As 
indicated above, by slight altera- 
tions’ in wording and scales, the 
questionnaire could be used by 
workers or by higher executives to 
evaluate the behavior of a given 
foreman. Further, it could be 
adapted for use by a foreman him- 
self to express his own attitudes. 

The development of this sound 
measurement instrument was ac- 
tually one of the strongest accom- 
plishments of the research effort. 


Using the yardstick 


With this instrument, we took a 
look at the immediate effects of 
the leadership training in the cen- 
tral foreman training school of the 
corporation that was cooperating 
with us. Foremen were being 
brought in from plants around the 
country for a two-week training 
program which placed consider- 
able emphasis on human relations, 
and used most of the latest gim- 
micks such as visual aids and role 
playing. The day they arrived at 
the school, the foremen were given 
the questionnaire we had devised, 
and they took it again two weeks 
later on their last day of school. 
They indicated how they thought 
a supervisor should act. The blanks 
were then scored for the two basic 
dimensions “of consideration and 
initiating structure. 

The results were quite clear. 
After the two weeks there was an 
average increase in consideration 
and an average decrease in initiat- 
ing structure. 

Evidently the school did some- 
thing to foreman attitudes and in 
the direction which might have 
been anticipated. The training pro- 


gram was definitely human rela- 
tions oriented and thus it did make 
the men more considerate. This is 
the result that is often found in 
such projects and usually when the 
program reaches that point—it 
stops. However, we were a bit 
curious as to the extent to which 
the results of the training would 
stick and influence attitudes and 
behavior back at the plant. So we 
raised our sights. 

We could not follow the same 
men back to the plants because 
20 plants were represented in a 
given session of the school. How- 
ever, similar results could be ob- 
tained by analyzing men at a sin- 
gle plant who had or had not been 
to the school. We could also find 
men with various lengths of time 
since attending school. This is 
where we got our real surprise. 

On the consideration dimension, 
the behavior of the untrained su- 
pervisors averaged 76 points but 
those who had been to the central 
school within 10 months had a 
score of only 69 points—a 9% drop! 
In addition to the drop in behav- 
ior, the attitudes of the foremen 
from the consideration standpoint 
dropped about 4%. 

The initiating structure dimen- 
sion showed little difference be- 
tween the trained and the un- 
trained with reference to those 
who had not been back at the plant 
for more than a year after school. 
However, for those who had been 
back at the plant roughly for one 
to two years, the initiating structure 
attitude score was up about 6% and 
the behavior score about 11% as 
compared with those who had not 
been to school at all. This does 
not apply to everybody, of course. 
But it was’ enough of a trend to 
suggest a problem. It is significant, 
also, that attitudes and behavior 
tended to check each other and 
showed the same trend, namely 
the increase in consideration and 
the drop in initiation of structure. 

Thus the research indicated that 
the human relations training did 
not stick. We puzzled over this. 
One possible answer was that the 
training program made the men 
more aware of their leadership role 
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and they tended to identify them. 
selves more with management, 
The fact that a foreman was se. 
lected and given an obviously ex. 
pensive experience tended to sug: 
gest his importance to Mahage- 
ment. The result might be that he 
knows the answers all right after 
the school but when he gets back 
home he feels more like an execu. 
tive than he did before and fol- 
lows the initiating structure pat- 
tern. Perhaps he does some leam. 
ing in both places, school and 
plant. But the atmosphere is differ. 
ent. What is “right” in the school 
situation may not work so well in 
the plant situation. 


Why training doesn’t stick 


This led us to worry some about 
the actual plant situation. We 
noted that all the foremen did not 
show the same trends to the same 
degree and presumably the situa- 
tions in which they operated dif. 
fered considerably. For one thing, 
each foreman has somebody over 
him and those somebodies may all 
be different in their own attitudes, 
We call this the supervisory “cli- 
mate.” Let’s look at it more care- 
fully. 

It was not difficult to measure 
the climate with the same ques- 


tionnaire items. The foreman rated © 


the behavior and attitudes of his 
boss and the boss indicated his 
own attitudes as to how he ought 
to supervise the foremen under 
him. Combining these ratings gave 
us an index of the climate for a 
particular foreman. Then, on the 
basis of climate, we broke down 
the preceding results on the fore- 
men’s attitudes and behavior with 
and without training. For instance, 
we would take a group with a cli- 
mate that was high in considera- 
tion and another group with a cli- 
mate low. in consideration. Then 
we would compare the attitudes 
and behavior of the men in these 
two groups, and similarly for the 
initiating structure climate. 
Results of this analysis are in 
the graphs on page 28. The verti- 
cal axis in each case _ indicates 
average score of the supervisors on 
the attitude scale or behavior scale 
for the dimensions indicated. For 
instance, in the consideration atti- 
tudes, the scores of foremen work- 
ing in climates that were high in 
consideration (grey bar) aver- 
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59 for untrained foremen 
pelt those who had had their 
training at the central school with- 
in two to 10 months averaged 57. 
The lower, solid bars in that same 
figure indicate what happened 
when the foreman’s climate was 
low in consideration. The figure 
shows rather consistently that fore- 
men operating under a highly con- 
siderate climate are themselves 
more considerate than are foremen 
operating under an inconsiderate 
climate. The grey bars are above 
the solid bars except for one point. 

The same trend appears for the 
initiating structure dimension. 

The strong indication here is 
that we must pay more attention 
to the supervisory climate. The cli- 
mate in the actual work situation, 
can fully negate the effect of a fore- 
man training program. 

If attitudes developed at the 
school are to be effective back at 
the plant we must note the climate 
in the plant and fix it, if necessary. 
The inescapable conclusion seems 
to be that supervisor training 
should start somewhere near the 
top and work down, rather than 
begin with the first line supervisor 
as is usually the case. 


Should foremen be considerate? 

The discussion up to this point 
has implied that considerate atti- 
tudes and behavior are desirable. 
Perhaps we should be more critical 
and determine if they actually do 
pay off. We wanted to relate them 
to production figures but unfortu- 
nately comparable production data 
for the different departments were 
not available. We did, however, 
get from the higher executives rat- 
ings of the over-all proficiency of 
the foremen. This was done sys- 
tematically by a method in which 
an executive considered foremen 
two at a time indicating which one 
was the more proficient. Each fore- 
man was paired with every other 
and a man’s standing depended on 
how many times he was chosen. 
These estimates of the foremen’s 
efficiency were compared with 
their supervisory attitudes and be- 
havior. 

At this point another variable 
entered the picture. The results 
differed for foremen in production 
divisions and those in non-produc- 
tion divisions such as maintenance. 
In the former, estimated profi- 


ciency went with a tendency to- 
ward initiating structure. In non- 
production departments foremen 
with greater estimated proficiency 
tended to be more considerate 
These relationships are not very 
marked in the statistical sense, but 
still sufficient to worry about. 
There is a further indication that 
producing under a demanding 
time schedule requires a little more 
initiating structure if the super- 
visor is to be rated as efficient. 
Perhaps supervisory problems in- 
volve temporal climate as well as 
leadership climate—whether the 
higher executives are the “hurry- 
up” type as well as the initiating 
structure type. 


Foremen and absenteeism 

We also tried to relate data on 
absenteeism, accidents, grievances 
and turnover to supervisory be- 
havior and attitudes. While 
some other variables such as age 
or education cut across the results, 
we were able to eliminate them 
statistically. But the analysis of ac- 
cidents and of turnover yielded 
nothing. Absenteeism, however, 
was somewhat less when the fore- 
man was more considerate and 
somewhat greater when there was 
more initiating structure. There 
was also a tendency for more ini- 
tiation of structure to go with more 
grievances although we found no 
relation between consideration 
and grievances. 

These results, as far as they go, 
make some sense because presum- 
ably if the men dislike their fore- 
man because of his type of leader- 
ship they may stay home and thus 
get a bit less of that leadership. 


Foremen and morale 

Finally we attempted to relate 
the foreman’s attitudes and be- 
havior directly to morale in the 
conventional sense. To do this we 
developed a key for scoring of 
questionnaire so as to yield a mo- 
rale index. It will be recalled that 
the questionnaire had statements 
like, “He makes his men feel at 
ease when talking to him” which 
the rater checked as “always,” 
“often,” “occasionally,” “seldom” or 
“never.” A sample of workers indi- 
cated (anonymously) the degree 
which they liked working for a 
particular foreman and _ also 
checked items in the questionnaire 


that characterized him. Then we 
selected items that appeared re- 
lated to the like-dislike ratings. For 
instance, an item that was usually 
checked “always” for a well liked 
foreman and “never” for a disliked 
foreman would be a good item for 
our purpose. We gave each item 
a weight (plus or minus) accord- 
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ing to the extent to which it dif- 
ferentiated liked from disliked 
foremen. The total scores selected 
constituted the moral index. 

It was simple to go back to any 
of the supervisory behavior ques- 
tionnaires obtained earlier in the 
study and compute a morale index 
for the department ‘under any fore- 
man. These indices could be com- 
pared with the scores of the cor- 
responding foremen on considera- 
tion and initiation of structure. 

We found a very high correla- 
tion between morale index and the 
foreman’s consideration. There was 
also a sizeable negative correlation 
between morale and initiation of 
structure. Thus our results are pret- 
ty clear that considerate attitudes 
and behavior on the part of a fore- 
man go hand in hand with higher 
morale of his men while: initiating 
structure attitudes and behavior to 
quite an extent are accompanied 
by unfavorable morale. 

We must be cautious in general- 
izing on the basis of an investiga- 
tion made in a single industrial 
concern. However, the findings 
can be summarized and used as 
guides in reaching certain indicat- 
ed conclusions (see box, page 29). 
The findings are strongly sugges- 
tive on some important points and 
it seems a fair guess that the con- 
clusions suggested in this study 
would hold up elsewhere. m/m 
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PERCENTAGE OF GROUP COVERED 
(base: 4,981,000 workers) 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


Dependents of Active workers 
86% Employer & 47% 
Retired workers 36% Employer & retired worker...... Th 
Employer & active worker..... a 
Retired worker only...... 
Dependents of Retired workers 
Employer & retired worker...... 6% 
Employer & active worker......: 1% 
Retired worker only............55% 


(base: 4,981,000 workers) 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


Dependents of Active workers 

84% Employer & worker....... 

Employer & retired worker...... 7h 


4 Retired workers 35% 


Employer & active worker....... 1% 


Dependents of Retired workers 


WEE ACCIDENT 


PERCENTAGE OF GROUP COVERED 
(base: 4,981,000 workers) 


34% 


Retired worker 51% 
Employer & retired worker...... 6% 
Employer & active worker....... 1% 
Retired Worker OnVy. 55% 


AND SICKNESS BENEFITS 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


Active workers 74% 


Beployer Only: 46% 
Employer & 


Worker Only. 
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R WHOM, AND WHO PAYS ? 


PERCENTAGE OF GROUP COVERED — 
(base: 4,981,000 workers ) 


MEDICAL BENEFITS 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


Active workers 74% Employer & 490% 

dents of Active workers 

56% & 46% 

" 

30% Employer & retired worker...... 3% 

Employer & active worker....... 1% 

Retired worker only............ L6% 


Dependents of Retired workers 


AG 27% 


PERCENTAGE OF GROUP COVERED 


(base: 4,981,000 workers) 


Employer 
Employer & retired worker...... Lg 
Employer & active worker....... 1% 
Retired worker only............53% 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


* Active workers 87% 


Employer & 


Dependents of 
a, Active workers 4% 


Employer 89% 
Employer & 11% 


4, Retired workers 62% 


PERCENTAGE OF GROUP COVERED 
(base: 4,981,000 workers) 


Employer 
Employer & retired worker. Tt 
Employer & active worker...... 164 
Retired worker only.......... 


METHOD OF FINANCING 


a Active workers 45% 


Employer 50% 
Employer & ee 


Retired workers 1% Employer & retired worker...... 20% 
Employer & active worker.......2% 
Retired worker ug 
Inc., IRN Data Supplement, January, 1958.) -— 55 - 
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«ACCIDENTAL DEATH AND DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 


EXHIBIT 3. 


WRK 


Here at Federal, we have certain ways of 
doing things that we have found from 
experience are for the good of all. They give 
you and your fellow workers the greatest 
measure of opportunity and safety. 


RKING TOGETH 


R AT ETR. 


Committing any of the following acts will 
be grounds for disciplinary action ranging 
from reprimand to immediate discharge, 
depending upon management's judgment 
as to the seriousness of the offense. 


By following the rules, you as an employee 
will be able to adjust yourself quickly to 
your surroundings and remove any 
uncomfortable feeling that might come 
from not knowing what is expected of you. 


1. Unnecessory absence from job. 


2. Repected leteness. 


ere 


3. Unjustified absence from 
work position. 


4. Feilure to begin work prompt- 
ly et the sou of the starting 
buzzer or stopping work before 
quitting buszer sounds. 


5. Feilure to punch time card at 

essigned time clock immediately 
entering or before leaving 
int. 


6. Failure to beep your time 
card in assigned rack at all times, 
except when punching or as di- 
rected. 


7. Loiteri 


iting at the 
time clock fare 


fore quitting time. 


Ay 


9. Not weeorii or usi 
seribed enuipmont or 


11. Failure to shut off power 
hi at desig d times. 


12. Violation of 


smoki 
lations in the plent. 


14. Possession of liquor on Com- 
pony premises. 


15. Foilure to —7 your super- 
visor i diately if you di: 


our time cord hes been punched 
by someone else or cannot be 


loceted. 


16. Merki erasing, or defac- 
ing o time cord. : 


17. Disclosing confidentiel infor- 
mation concerning work 

under Government 
clessified contrect. 


18. Publishing or submitting for 
publication in any form, material 
pertaining to the products, pro- 
cesses, engineeri activities, or 
operation of the Company with- 
out epproval. 


19. Punching another employee's 
time card or persuading cnother 
= to punch your time 
card. 


20. Immorslity. 


AOE 

: 

Crm ge: | 

& : * 
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23. Fighting. 


. Disclos to person or 
of confidential in- 
formation which would weeken 
the competitive position of the 
Company. 


| 


30. Bringi cameras into the 
plent or using o comere on the 
premises without authorization. 


Steer 


, 


33. Defacing or damaging Com- 
pany property. 


carry out Superv 's 


36. Creation of or contributing 
to unsanitary or unsefe con- 
ditions. 


39. Removal of machine guords 

ing, such devices lnoperetive 

authority. 


ete 


43. Violation of parking rules 
end reguictions on Compeny 
premises. 


eee 


Federal Telephone and Radio Company 


A Division of 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
100 Kingsland Road ° Clifton, N. J. 
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$22. Bringing narcotics on Com a : from Compe: 
21. Gembling. : on Stealing my oF 
J 
26. Entering the plant or prem- ; 27. The use of abusive language 28. Excessive drinki so thet ; ee 
ises for any other purpose then : directed either te an employee Pw ere under the influence of ‘ 
to work regularly assigned shifts. (OF iquor on Company premises. 
: 
% e - 
Ya 
<> 
A : 
: 
of 
af 
37. Feilure to leave plant 38. Falsifying records, reports, 40. Operation of machines with- 
Promptly et and of scheduled vouchers or statements. a 4g out authority. 
—- ae 
4 = : s 
41. Reckless operetion of lift 42. Cgrrying of firearms or other : 44. Not wearing Company iden- 
trucks, carrying of deadly weapons. tification badge or wearing it 
» ‘ 


Office Salaries Climb to Record Highs 


IN RESPONSE to the continuing shortage of qualified office workers, 
clerical salaries rose to new highs during 1957. According to a survey 
of 6,058 companies—employing some 464,905 clerical workers—re- 
cently completed by the National Office Management Association, the 
average office salary is $64 a week, an increase of $2 over 1956. The 
survey covered 24 basic office jobs, ranging from private secretary to 
messenger. ‘ 

The highest paid clerical worker in most cities is still the senior 
bookkeeper, according to the survey. He now draws an average salary 
of $87 a week, a gain of $2 since 1956, and Houston bookkeepers 
get the top U.S. clerical rate of $109. The largest salary gains—of 
$4—were registered by cost clerks (now $78) and tabulating machine 
operators (now $75). Only addressing machine operators failed to 
make any gain—their average salary is still $56 a week. 

Average salaries for other clerical jobs are: payroll clerks, $71; 
sales order clerks, $74; private secretaries, $87; key punch operators, 
$62; stenographic secretaries, $73; telephone operators, $61; senior 
typists, $60; and file clerks. $53. 


Five Common Errors in Handling Grievances 


THE WISE HANDLING of complaints and grievances on all levels 
is a necessary and never-ending factor in a company’s em- 
ployee relations. Though the word “grievance” is usually asso- 
ciated with rank and file employees, the wise handling of 
grievances is actually a concern of every person who exercises 
authority over anyone else. 

In dealing with other people’s dissatisfactions, management 
is frequently guilty of carelessness and haste. Here are five 
common blunders: 

1. Assuming that, because it is possible to knock down the 
alleged reason for a complaint or grievance, no legitimate com- 
plaint or grievance exists. 

2. Stopping too soon in the search for factual information 
which is or may be pertinent to the complaint or grievance. 

3. Expressing an opinion on the merits of a complaint or a 
grievance before the pertinent facts have been uncovered and 
weighed: 

4. Hastily “settling” a complaint or grievance, only to dis- 
cover that future events produce a new grievance out of the 
supposed settlement. 

5. Failing to accumulate a record of the complaint or griev- 
ance from the time of its inception. 

—Personnel Newsnotes (Owens-Illinois Glass Co.) 
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